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THE LADY GRAOE. — 


I was the keeper’s base-born son, 
Stock, root, and branch, were base— 
So God forgive me if I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 
My homespun coat became me well, 
My blood was clean—no more— 
She taught my blushing blood to mock 
The coat my fellows wore ; 
I hung aloof, a thing of shame, 
Heart-haunted by her noble name. 


She was the daughter of the Earl; 
But, spite the path she trod, 

I saw sweet meaning in the smiles 
She threw to every clod ; 

The bitter lie of hope illumed 
The path I trod alone :— 

Poor fool! to trust the smile a queen 
Dispenses from her throne,— 

To trust the gentleness which meant 

The scornful pride of old descent. 


I said, “ I deem her noble birth 
Too weak to sneer me down ; 

God gave the privilege of hope 
Alike to king and clown.” 

False creed! For ill befall the fool 
Who leaves his lawful ground, 

To question and infringe the laws 
His betters warrant sound. 

False creed, and bitter !—In the street 

Her carriage splashed me head to feet. 


I said, ‘‘ The English Adam looks 
Alike from all our eyes ; 
His lineage is of God, he made 
This Custom king of lies; 
My lofty lady, like the rest, 
s made of common earth ;”— 
I spoke in heat, yet could not choose 
But love her noble birth ! 
Oh, hollow cheat! I could not dare 
But love the height that made her fair. 


I might have spoken—I was bold ; 
But all that made me base 

Came crimson from the heart to brand 
My father in my face ; 

Sneer as I might at hollow rule, 
She sat too high above, 

And I adored the noble birth 
That shut me out from love. 

I could not dare, O high-born maid, 

Pilfer the shrine at which I prayed ! 


But I, who loved her, broke the laws 
The world is right to frame— 

Better for both my love was crushed 
Beneath her honored name! 

The world was wise, it joined us not, 
To live as slave to slave, 

It spared the kiss that would have shamed 
Her Norman kinsman’s grave. 

The world was wise, I say, to hide 

Me in her pity and her pride. 





THE LADY GRACE.—THREE TIMES. 


Thank God, my tale was never told 
In my high-born lady’s ear ! 

Thank God! her lips were never curled 
To kill me with a sneer ! 

And thank Him, too, who willed so well 
This love should die alone, 

That she I worshipped never moved 
A step from off her throne, 

To mock my pitiful estate, 

And curse it with a gift too great. 


Such love dies out with youthful blood— 
Mine did, I know, at last ; 

And now her face shines dimly, half 
Forgotten in the past. 

I took a wife, a sharp-tongued jade, 
With vulgar wants and joys; 

But one who knew the woman’s knack 
Of rearing girls and boys. 

Not fair—a girl undowered and base, 

With something human in her face. 


The high-born dame has charms no more 
For others or for me. 

Her face is seamed with fifty years, 
And mine with fifty-three ; 

They bought and sold the girl for all 
Her noble name was worth, 

And she has searcely learned to bless 
Her beauty or her birth. 

A child of hers was given away 

To twenty thousand pounds to-day. 

— Welcome Guest. 


THREE TIMES. 


First time I saw my Love, my eyes 

Were gladdened with a sweet surprise ; 

There woke a thought that never dies, 
That bright June morning. 

A vision, fairly clad in white, 

Dawned softly, freshly on my sight, 

And in her hand were roses bright— 

June roses—pure from speck or blight, 
My Love’s adorning ! 


Last time I saw my Love, she lay 
All pale, all silent, cold as clay ; 
The light of life had died away ; 
Oh, sad and sweet last time! 
And still she wore a robe of white, 
And on her pillow, lightly prest, 
And in the hand that lay at rest, ~ 
Solemnly on her peaceful breast, 
Were roses—buds not opened quite— 
Gathered before their prime. 
A tender care had laid them there ; 
But my dead Love was far more fair. 


Next time I see my Love, I know 

A glorious garment white as snow, 

On which no stains of earth can show— 
A garment meet for heaven— 

Will robe the form I long to see ; 

My angel-love, who waits for me, 

And holds a palm of victory 
For earth’s white roses given. 


—Temple Bar. 





‘ORATION BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


ORATION 
DELIVERED IN THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC AT NEW 
YORK, ON THE 4TH OF JULY, 1861, BY 
EDWARD EVERETT. * 

WueEn the Congress of the United States, 
on the 4th of July, 1776, issued the ever- 
memorable Declaratgon, they deemed that a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind, 
required a formal statement of the causes, 
which impelled them to the all-important 
measure. The eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
great Declaration finds the loyal people of 
the Union engaged in a tremendous conflict, 
to maintain and defend the grand nationality, 
which was asserted by our fathers, and to 
prevent their fair Creation from crumbling 
into dishonorable Chaos. A great people, 
gallantly struggling to keep a noble frame- 
work of government from falling into 
wretched fragments, needs no justification 
at the tribunal of the public opinion of man- 
kind. But while our patriotic fellow-citi- 
zens, who have rallied to the defence of the 
Union, marshalled by the ablest of living 
chieftains, are risking their lives in the field ; 
while the precious blood of your youthful 
heroes and ours is poured out together in 
defence of this precious legacy of consti- 
tutional freedom, you will not think it a 
misappropriation of the hour, if I employ it 
in showing the justice of the cause in which 
we are engaged, and the fallacy of the argu- 
ments employed by the South, in vindication 
of the war, alike murderous and suicidal, 
which she is waging against the Consti-, 
tution and the Union. 


PROSPEROUS STATE OF THE COUNTRY LAST 
YEAR. 


A twelvemonth ago,—nay, six or seven 
months ago, our country was regarded and 
spoken of by the rest of the civilized world, as 
among the most prosperous in the family of 

‘nations. It was classed with England, 
France, and Russia, as one of the four lead- 
ing powers of the age. + Remote as we were 
from the complications of foreign politics, 
the extent of our commerce and the efficiency 
of our navy won for us,the respectful con- 
sideration of Europe. The United States 
were particularly referred to, on all occa- 
sions and in all countries, as an illustration 


* Large portions of this oration were, on account 
of its length, necessarily omitted in the delivery. 
t The Edinburgh Review for April, 1861, p. 555. 
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of the mighty influence of free governments 
in promoting the prosperity of states. In 
England, notwithstanding some diplomatic 
collisions on boundary questions and occa- 
sional hostile reminiscences of the past, there 
has hardly been a debate for thirty years in 
Parliament on any topic, in reference to 
which this country in the nature of things 
afforded matter of comparison, in which it 
was not referred to as furnishing instructive 
examples of prosperous enterprise and hope- 
ful progress. At home, the country grew 
as by enchantment. Its vast territorial ex- 
tent, augmented by magnificent accessions 
of conterminous territory peacefully made ; 
its population far more rapidly increasing 
than that of any other country, and swelled 
by an emigration from Europe such as the 
world has never before seen; the mutually 
beneficial intercourse between its different 
sections and climates, each supplying what 
the other wants; the rapidity with which 
the arts of civilization have been extended 
over a before unsettled wilderness, and, to- 
gether with this material prosperity, the ad- 
vance of the country in education, literature, 
science, and refinement, formed a spectacle, 
of which the history of mankind furnished 
no other example. That such was the state 
of the country six months ago was matter of 
general recognition 4nd acknowledgment 
at home and abroad. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
SULTS. 


There was, however, one sad deduction to 
be made, not from the truth of this descrip- 
tion, not from the fidelity of this picture for 
that is incontestable, but from the content, 
happiness, and mutual good-will which ought 
to have existed on the part of a people, fa- 
vored by such an accumulation of providen- 
tial blessings. I allude of course to the great 
sectional controversies which have so long 
agitated the country and arrayed the people 
in bitter geographical antagonism of politi- 
cal organization and action. Fierce party 
contentions had always existed in the United 
States, as they ever have and unquestion- 
ably ever will exist under all free elective 
governments; and these contentions had, 
from the first, tended somewhat @ Sec 
tional character. They had not, however, 
till quite lately, assumed that character so 
exclusively, that the minority in any one 


AND ITS RE- 
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part of the country, had not had a respect- 
able electoral representation in every other. 
Till last November, there has never been a 
Southern presidential candidate, who did 
not receive electoral votes at the North, nor 
a Northern candidate who did not receive 
electoral votes at the South. 

At the late election and for the first time, 
this was not the case; and consequences the 
most extraordinary and deplorable have re- 
sulted. The country,’as we have seen, be- 
ing in profound peace at home and abroad 
and in a state of unexampled prosperity,— 
agriculture, commerce, navigation, manu- 
factures, East, West, North, and South re- 
covered or rapidiy recovering from the crisis 
of 1857,—powerful and respected abroad, 
and thriving beyond example at home, en- 
tered, in the usual manner, upon the election- 
eering campaign, for the choice of a nine- 
teenth President of the United States. I 
say in the usual manner, though it is true 
that parties were more than usually broken 
up and subdivided. The normal division 
was into two great parties, but there had on 
several former occasions been thrée ; in 1824 
there were four, and there were four last 
November. The South equally with the 
West and the North entered into the can- 
vass; conventions were held, nominations 
made, mass meetings assembled; the plat- 
form, the press enlisted with unwonted vigor ; 
the election in all its stages, conducted in 
legal and constitutional form, without vio- 
lence and without surprise, and the result 
obtained by a decided majority. 

No sooner however was this result ascer- 
tained, than it appeared on the part of one 
of the Southern States, and her example was 
rapidly followed by others, that it had by no 
means been the intention of those states to 
abide by the result of the election, except 
on the one condition, of the choice of their 
candidate. The reference of the great sec- 
tional controversy to the peaceful arbitra- 
ment of the ballot-box, the great safety valve 
of republican institutions, though made with 
‘ every appearance of good faith, on the part 

of our brethren at the South, meant but this ; 
if we succeed in this election, as we have in 
fifteen that have preceded it, well and good ; 
we will ‘consent to govern the country for 
four years more, as we have already gov- 
erned it for sixty years; but we have no in- 
tention of acquiescing in any other result. 
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We do not mean to abide by the election, 
although we participate in it, unless our can- 
didate is chosen. If he fails we intend to 
prostrate the Government, and break up the 
Union ; peaceably if the states composing 
the majority are willing that it should be 
broken up peaceably ; ®therwise at the point 
of the sword. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SECEDES FROM THE UNION, 


The election took place on the 6th of No-: 
vember, and in pursuance of the extraor-— 
dinary programme just described, the State 
of South Carolina, acting by a Convention 
chosen for the purpose, assembled on the 
17th of December, and on the 20th, passed 
unanimously what was styled “ an ordinance 
to dissolve the Union between the State of 
South Carolina and other states united with 
her, under the compact entitled the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” It 
is not my purpose on this occasion to make 
a documentary speech, but as this so-called 
“ Ordinance” is very short, and affords mat- 
ter for deep reflection, I beg leave to recite 
it in full :— 


“We, the people of the State of South 


Carolina, in Convention assembled, do de- 
clare and ordain, and it is hereby declared 
and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by 
us in Convention on the 23d day of May, in 
the year of our Lord 1788, whereby the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ratified, and 
also all acts and parts of acts of the general 
assembly of this state, ratifying the amend- 
ments of the said Constitution are hereby 
repealed, and that the Union now subsisting 
between South Carolina and other states, 
under the name of the United States of 
America, is dissolved.” 


This remarkable document is called an 
*‘ Ordinance,” and no doubt some special 
virtue is supposed to reside in the name. 
But names are nothing except as they truly 
represent things. An ordinance, if it is any 
thing clothed with binding force, is a law, 
and nothing but a law, and as such this 
ordinance being in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States is a mere 
nullity. The Constitution contains the fol- 
lowing express provision : ‘ This Constitution 
and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof and the treaties made or 
which shal] be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 














of the land and the judges in every state 
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shall be bound thereby, any thing in the. 
Constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” Such being the 
express provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, which the people of South 
Carolina, adopted in 1788, just as much as 
they éver adopted either of their state con- 
stitutions, is it not trifling with serious 
things to claim that, by the simple expedi- 
ent of passing a law under the name of an 
ordinance, this provision and every other 
provision of it may be nullified, and every 
magistrate and officer in Carolina, whether 
of the state or Union, absolved from the 
oath which they have taken to support it? 
But this is not all. This secession ordi- 
nance purports “to repeal” the ordinance 
of 23d May, 1788, by which the Constitution 
of the United States was ratified by the. peo- 
ple of South Carolina. It was intended of 
course by calling the act of ratification an 
ordinance to infer a right of repealing it by 
another ordinance. It is important there- 
fore to observe that the act of ratification 
is not, and is not called, an ordinance, and 
contains nothing which by possibility can 
be repealed. It is in the following terms :— 


“The Convention [of the people of South 4 


Carolina], having maturely considered the 
Constitution, or form of government, re- 
ported to Congress by the convention of 
delegates from the United States of Amer- 
ica, and submitted to them, by a resolution 
of the Legislature of this state passed the 
17th and 18th days of February last, in or- 
der to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to the people of the said United States 
and their posterity, do, in the name and in 
behalf of the people of this state hereby as- 


sent to ratify the same.” 


Here it is evident that there is nothing 
in the instrument which, in the nature of 
things, can be repealed; it is an authorized 
solemn assertion of the people of South 
Carolina, that they assent to and ratify a 
form of government, which is declared in 
terms to be paramount to all state laws and 
constitutions. This is a great historical fact, 
the most important that can ever occur in 
the history of a people. The fact that the 
people of South Carolina, on the 23d of May, 
1788, assented to and ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in order, among 
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other objects, to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty for themselves and “their posterity,” 
can no more be repealed in 1861 than any 
other historical fact that occurred in Charles- 
ton in that year and on that day. It would 
be just as rational, at the present day, to 
attempt by ordinance to repeal any other 
event, as that the sun rose or that the tide 
ebbed and flowed on that day, as to repeal 
by ordinance the assent of Carolina to the 
Constitution. 

Again; it is well known that various 
amendments to the Constitution were de- 
sired and proposed in different states. The 
first of the amendments proposed by South 
Carolina was as follows :— 


‘‘ Whereas it is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the rights reserved to the several 
states and the freedom of the po under 
the operation of the General Government, 
that the right of prescribing the manner, 
times, and places of holding the elections of 
the Federal Legislature should be forever 
inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of 
the states ; this Convention doth declare that 
the same ought to remain to all posterity, a 
poxpetanh and fundamental right in the locdl, 
exclusive of the interference of the general, 
overnment, except in cases where the Leg- 
islature of the states shall refuse or neglect 
to perform or fulfil the same, according to 
the tenor of the said Constitution.” 


Here you perceive that South Carolina 
herself in 1788 desired a provision to be 
made and annexed inseparably to her sov- 
ereignty, that she should forever have the 
power of prescribing the time, place, and 
manner of holding the elections of members 
of Congress; but even in making this ex- 
press reservation, to operate for all posterity, 
she was willing to provide that, if the state 
legislatures refuse or neglect to perform the 
duty (which is precisely the case of the se- 
ceding states at the present day), then the 
General Government was, by this South Car- 
olina amendment, expressly authorized to do 
it. South Carolina in 1788, by a sort of pro- 
phetic foresight, looked forward to the pos- 
sibility that the states might ‘refuse or 
neglect” to co-operate in carrying on the 
Government, and admitted, in that case, 
that the General Government 4 go on, 
in spite of their delinquency. 

I have dwelt on these points at some 
length, to show how futile is the attempt, by 
giving the the name of “ ordinance,” to the J 
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aet, by which South Carolina adopted the 
Constitution and entered the Union, to gain a 
power to leave it by a subsequent ordinance 
of repeal. 


IS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT, OR 
IS If REVOLUTION ? 

Whether the present unnatural civil war 
is waged by the South, in virtue of a sup- 
posed constitutional right to leave the Union 
at pleasure ; or whether it is an exercise of 
the great and ultimate right of revolution, 
the existence of which no one denies, seems 
to be left in uncertainty by the leaders of 
the movement. Mr. Jefferson Davis, the 
President of the new Confederacy, in his in- 
augural speech, delivered on the 18th of 
February, declares that it is “an abuse of 
language” to call it “a revolution.” Mr. 
Vice-President Stephens, on the contrary, 
in a speech at Savannah on the 21st of 
March pronounces it “one of the greatest 
revolutions in the annals of the world.” 
The question is of great magnitude as one 
of constitutional and public law; as one of 
morality it is of very little consequence 
whether the country is drenched in blood, in 
the exercise of a right claimed under the 


Constitution, or the right inherent in every 
community to revolt against an oppressive 
government. Unless the oppression is so 
extreme as to justify revolution, it would 
not justify the evil of breaking up a govern- 
ment, under an abstract constitutional right 
to do so. 


NEITHER A GRANTED NOR A RESERVED 
RIGHT. 


This assumed right of secession rests 
upon the doctrine that the Union is a com- 
pact between independent states from which 
any one of them may withdraw at pleasure 
in virtue ofits sovereignty. This imaginary 
right has been the subject of discussion for 
more than thirty years, having been origi- 
nally suggested, though not at first much 
dwelt upon, in connection with the kindred 
claim of a right, on the part of an individ- 
ual state, to “ nullify” an Act of Congress. 
It would of course be impossible, within the 
limits of the hour to view these elaborate 
discussions. I will only remark, on this oc- 
casion, that none of the premises, from which 
this remarkable conclusion is drawn. are rec- 
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ognized in the Constitution, and that the 
right of secession, though called a “ re- 
served ” right is not expressly reserved in it. 
That instrument does not purport to be a 
*‘ compact,” but a Constitution of Govern- 
ment. It appears in its first sentence, not 
to have been entered into by the states, 
but to have been ordained and established 
by the people of the United States, for 
“themselves and their posterity.” The 
states are not named init; nearly all the 
characteristic powers of sovereignty are ex- 
pressly granted to the General Government 
and expressly prohibited to the states, and 
so far from reserving a right of secession to 
the latter; on any ground or under any pre- 
tence, it ordains and establishes in terms 
the Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law of the land, any thing in the 
Constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It would seem that this was as clear and 
positive as language can make it. But it is 
argued, that, though the right of secession 
is not reserved in terms, it must be consid- 
ered as implied in the general reservation to 
the states and to the people of all the pow- 
ers not granted to Congress nor prohibited 
to the states. This extraordinary assump- 
tion, more distinctly stated, is that, in direct 
defiance of the express grant to Congress 
and the express prohibition to the states of 
nearly all the powers of an independent 
government, there is, by implication, a right 
reserved to the states to assume and exer- 
cise all these powers thus vested in the 
Union and prohibited to themselves, simply 
in virtue of going through the ceremony of 
passing a law called an Ordinance of Se- 
cession. A general reservation to the states 
of powers not prohibited to them, nor 
granted to Congress is an implied reserva- 
tion to the states of a right to exercise 
these very powers thus expressly delegated 
to Congress and thus expressly prohibited 
to the states ! 

The Constitution declares, that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall have power 
to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, to raise and support armies, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, and it provides 
that the President of the United States by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate shall make treaties with foreign powers. 
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These express grants of power to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are followed 
by prohibitions as express to the several 
states :— 


“No state shall enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation, grant letters of 
marque or reprisal: no state shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not ad- 
mit of delay.” 


These and numerous other express grants 
of power to the General Government and ex- 
press prohibitions to the states are further 
enforced by the comprehensive provision, 
already recited, that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States are paramount to 
the laws and Constitution of the separate 
states. 

And this Constitution with these express 
grants and express prohibitions and with this 
express subordination of the states to the 
General Government has been adopted by the 
people of all the states ; and all their judges 
and other officers and all their citizens hold- 
ing office under the Governmenit of the United 
States or the individual states are solemnly 
sworn to support it. 

In the face of all this, in defiance of all 
this, in violation of allthis, in contempt of 
all this, the seceding states claim the right 
to exercise every power expressly delegated 
to Congress and expressly prohibited to the 
states by that Constitution, which every one 
of their prominent men, civil and military, is 
under oath to support. They have entered 
into a Confederation, raised an army, at- 
tempted to provide a navy, issued letters of 
marque and reprisal, waged war, and that 
war,—Merciful Heaven forgive them,—not 
with a foreign enemy, not with the wild tribes 
which still desolate the unprotected frontier 
(they, it is said, are swelling, armed with 
tomahawk and scalping knife, the Confeder- 
ate forces), but with their own countrymen, 
and the mildest and most beneficent govern- 
ment on the face of the earth! 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION THE COLONIES 
WERE A PEOPLE. 


But we are told all this is done in virtue 
of the sovereignty of the states; as if, be- 
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cause a state is sovereign, its people were 
incompetent to establish a government for 
themselves and their posterity. Certainly 
the states are clothed with sovereignty for 
local purposes ; but it is doubtful whether 
they ever possessed it in any other sense; 
and if they had, it is certain that they ceded 
it to the General Government, in adopting 
the Constitution. Before their independence 
of England was asserted they constituted a 
provincial people (Burke calls it “a glori- 
ous empire ”), subject to the British crown; 
organized for certain purposes under separate 
colonial charters, but on some great occa- 
sions of political interest and public safety 
acting as one. Thus they acted when, on 
the approach of the great Seven Years’ War, 
which exerted such an important influence 
on the fate of British America, they sent 
their delegates to Albany to concert a plan 
of union. In the discussions of that plan, 
which was reported by Franklin, the citizens 
of the Colonies were evidently considered as 
a people. When the passage of the Stamp 
Act in 1765 roused the spirit of resistanee 
throughout America, the unity of her peo- 
ple assumed a still more practical form. 
“Union,” says one of our great American his- 
torians (Bancroft V. 292), “‘ was the hope of 
Otis. Union that ‘should knit and work 
into the very blood and bones of the origi- 
nal system every region as fast as settled.’ ” 
In this hope he argued against writs of as- 
sistance, and in this hope he brought about 
the call of the Convention at New York in 
1765. Atthat Convention, the noble South 
Carolinian,Christopher Gadsden, with almost 
prophetic foresight of the disintegrating 
heresies of the present day, cautioned his 
associates against too great dependence on 
their colonial charters. ‘I wish,” said he, 
“that the charters may nog ensnare us at 
last, by drawing different Colonies to act dif- 
ferently in this great cause. Whenever that 
is the case all is over with the whole. There 
ought to be no New England man, no New 
Yorker, known on the Continent, but all of us 
Americans.” (Bancroft V. 335.) 

While the patriots in America counselled, 
and wrote, and spoke as a people, they were 
recognized as such in England. _“ Believe 
me,” cried Colonel Barre in the House of 
Commons, “I this day told you so; the same 
spirit of Freedom which actuated that peo- 
ple at first will accompany them still. The 
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people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any 
subjects the king has, but a people jealous 
of their liberties, and who will vindicate 
them should they be violated.” 

When ten years later the great struggle 
long foreboded came on, it was felt, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to be an attempt to 
reduce a free people beyond the sea to un- 
conditional dependence on a Parliament, in 
which they were not represented. ‘ What 
foundation have we,” was the language of 
Chatham, on the 27th Jan., 1775, “ for our 
claims over America? What is our right 
to persist in such cruel and vindictive meas- 
ures against that loyal, respectable people?” 
‘* How have this respectable people behaved 
under all their grievances? ” ‘‘ Repeal there- 
fore I say. But bare repeal will not satisfy 
this enlightened and spirited people.” Lord 
Camden in the same debate exclaimed, “‘ You 
have no right to tax America; the natural 
rights of man, and the immutable laws of 
Nature are with THAT PEOPLE.” Burke, 
two months later, made his great speech for 
conciliation with America. “Ido not know,” 
he exclaimed, “the method of drawing up 
an indictment against a WHOLE PEOPLE.” 
In a letter written two years after the com- 
mencement of the war, he traces the growth 
of the Colonies from their feeble beginnings 
to the magnitude which they had attained 
when the Revolution broke out, and in which 
his glowing imagination saw future grand- 
eur and power beyond the reality. “ At the 
first designation of these colonial assem- 





represented a people. Their first appeal to 
the royal authority was their letter to Gen- 
eral Gage, remonstrating against the fortifi- 
cations of Boston. ‘ We entreat your Ex- 
cellency to consider,” they say, “ what a 
tendency this conduct must have to irritate 
and force a free people, hitherto well dis- 


posed to peaceable measures, into hostili- - 


ties.” Their final act at the close of the 
session, their address to the king, one of the 
most eloquent and pathetic of state papers, 
appeals to him “in the name of all your 
Majesty’s faithful people in America.” 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE REC- 
OGNIZES A PEOPLE. 

But this all-important principle in our 
political system is placed beyond doubt by 
an authority which makes all further argu- 
ment or illustration superfluous. That the 
citizens of the British Colonies, however di- 
vided for local purposes into different gov- 
ernments, when they ceased to be subject 
to the English crown, became ipso facto 
one people for all the high concerns of na- 
tional existence, is a fact embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence itself. That 
august manifesto,—the Magna Charta which 
introduced us into the family of nations,— 
was issued to the world, so its first sentence 
sets forth,—because “a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind requires” such 
solemn announcement of motives and causes 
to be made, ‘* when in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for one people 


blies,” says he, “‘ they were probably not in- | to dissolve the political bonds which have 


tended for any thing more (nor perhaps did | 
they think themselves much higher) than | 
the municipal corporations within this isl- 
and, to which some at present love to com- 
pare them. But nothing in progression can 
rest on its original plan; we may as well 
think of rocking a grown-man in the cradle | 
of an infant. Therefore as the Colonies 


MIGHTY PEOPLE, spreading over a very great 


connected them with another.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, in his message of the 29th of 
April, deems it important to remark, that, 
| by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
c the several states were each by name rec- 


| ognized to be independent.” It would be ° 


more accurate to say that the United States 


(each by name were so recognized. | Such 
prospered and increased to A NUMEROUS AND | 


enumeration was necessary, in order to fix 


| beyond doubt, which of the Anglo-American 
tract of the globe, it was natural that they | 


should attribute to assemblies so respectable | included in the recognition.* 


Colonies, twenty-five or six in number, were 
But it is 


in the formed Constitution, some part of the | |surely a far more significant circumstance, 


dignity of the great nations which they rep- 
resented.” 

The meeting of the first Continental Gon. | 
gress of 1774 was the spontaneous impulse | 
of the people. 


All their resolves and ad- | from the ‘Treaty, by an enumeration of the in- 


* Burke's account of “the English settlements 
in America” begins with Jamaica, and proceeds 
through the West India Islands. ‘There were also 
English settlements on the Continent, Canada and 
Nova Scotia, which it was necessary to exclude 


dresses proceed on the assumption that they | cluded Colonies. 
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that the separate states are not named in 
the Declaration of Independence ; that they 
are called only by the collective designation 
of the United States of America; that the 
manifesto is issued “ in the name and by the 
authority of the good people” of the Colo- 
nies, and that they are characterized in the 
first sentence as ‘“‘ One People.” 

Let it not be thought that these are the 
latitudinarian doctrines of modern times, or 
of asection of the country predisposed to a 
loose construction of laws and constitutions. 
Listen, I pray you, to the noble words of a 
revolutionary patriot and statesman : — 

“The separate independence and indi- 
vidual sovereignty of the several states were 
never thought of by the enlightened band of 
patriots who framed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The several states are not 
even mentioned by name in any part of it, 
as if it was intended to impress this maxim on 
America, that our Freedom and Indepen- 
dence arose from our Union, and that without 
it we could neither be free nor independent. 
Let us then consider all attempts to weaken 
this Union, by maintaining that each state is 
separately and individually independent, as a 
species of political heresy, which can never 
benefit us, and may bring on us the most 
serious distresses.” (Elliot’s Debates IV, p. 
301.) These are the solemn and prophetic 
words of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney ; the 
patriot, the soldier, the statesman ; the trusted 
friend of Washington, ‘repeatedly called by 
him to the highest offices of the government ; 
the one name that stands highest and bright- 
est, on the list of the great men of South 
Carolina. * 


REMARKS ON THE CONFEDERATION. 


‘Not only was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence shade in the name of the one people of 
the United States, but the war by which it 
was sustained was carried on by their author- 
ity. A very grave: historical error, in this 
respect, is often committed by the politicians 
of the secession school. Mr. Davis, in his 
message of the 29th of April, having called 
the old Confederation “a close alliance,” 
says, “ under the contract of alliance the war 
of the Revolution was successfully waged, and 
resulted in the treaty of peace with Great 

* See an admirable sketch of his character in 


Trescot’s Diplomatic History of the Adminuistra- 
tions of Washington and Adams, p. 169-71. 
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Britain of 1783, by the terms of which the 
several states were each by name recognized 
to be independent.” I have already given 
the reason for this enumeration, but the main 
fact alleged in the passage is entirely without 
foundation. The articles of Confederation 
were first signed by the delegates from eight 
of the states, on the 9th of July, 1778, more 
than three years after the commencement of 
the war, long after the capitulation of Bur- 
goyne, the alliance with France, and the 
reception of a French minister. The ratifi- 
cation of the other states was given at 
intervals the following years, the last not till 
1781, seven months only before the virtual 
close of the war, by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. Then, and not till then, was“ the 
Contract of Alliance” consummated. Most 
true it is, as Mr. Davis bids us remark, that, 
by these articles of Confederation the states 
retained “ each its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence.” It is not less true, that their 
selfish struggle to exercise and enforce their 
assumed rights as separate sovereignties was 
the source of the greatest difficulties and 
dangers of the Revolution and risked its suc- 
cess; not less true, that most of the great 
powers of a sovereign state were nominally 
conferred even by these articles on the Con- 
gress, and that that body was regarded and 
spoken of by Washington himself as “ THE 
SOVEREIGN OF THE UNION.” (Works IX, 
12, 23, 29.) 

But feeble as the old Confederation was, 
and distinctly as it recognized the sover- 
eignty of the states, it recognized in them 
no right to withdraw at their pleasure from. 
the Union. On the contrary it was specially, 
provided that the“ Articles of Confederation 
should be inviolably preserved by every 
state,” and that “the Union should be per- 
petual.” It is true that in a few years, from 
the inherent weakness of the central power, 
and from the want of means to enforce its 
authority on the individual citizen, it fell to. 
pieces. It sickened and died from the poi- 
son of what General Pinckney aptly called 
“the heresy of State Sovereignty,” and in 
its place a Constitution was ordained -and 
established “ in order to form amore perfect 
Union ;” a Union more binding on its mem- 
bers than this “‘ contract of alliance,” which 
yet was to be “inviolably observed by every 
state ;” more durable than the old Union, 





which yet was declared to be “ perpetual.” 
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This great and beneficent change was a Rev- 
olution,—happily a peaceful revolution, the 
most important change probably ever brought 
about in a government, without bloodshed. 
The new Government was unanimously 
adopted by all the members of the old Con- 
federation, by some more promptly than by 
others, but by all within the space of four 
years. 


THE STATES MIGHT BE COERCED UNDER 
THE CONFEDERATION. 


Much has been said against coercion, that 
is, the employment of force to compel obedi- 
ence to the laws of the United States, when 
they are resisted under the assumed author- 
ity of a state; but even the old Confedera- 
tion with all its weakness, in the opinion of 
the most eminent contemporary statesman 
possessed this power. Great stress is laid 
by politicians of the secession school on the 
fact, that in a project for amending the arti- 
cles of Confederation brought forward by 
Judge Paterson in the Federal Convention, 
it was proposed to clothe the Government 
with this power and the proposal was not 
adopted. This is a very inaccurate state- 
ment of the facts of the case. The proposal 
formed part of a project which was rejected 
in toto. The reason why this power of state 
coercion was not granted co nomine, in the 
new Constitution, is that it was wholly su- 
perfluous and inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principle of the Government. Within 
the sphere of its delegated powers, the Gen- 
eral Government deals with the individual 
citizen. If its power is resisted the person 
or persons resisting it do so at their peril 
and are amenable to the law. They can 
derive no immunity from state legislatures 
or state conventions, because the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States are the 
supreme law of the land. If the resistance 
assumes an organized form, on the part of 
numbers too great to be restrained by the 
ordinary powers of the law, it is then an in- 
surrection, which the General Government is 
expressly authorized to suppress. Did any 
one‘imagine in 1793, when General Wash- 
ington called out fifteen thousand men to 
suppress the insurrection in the western 
counties of Pennsylvania, that if the insur- 
gents had happened to have the control of a 
majority of the Legislature, and thus clothed 
their rebellion with a pretended form of law, 











that he would have been obliged to disband 
his troops, and return himself baffled and dis- 
comfited to Mount Vernon? If John Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry, instead of being the 
project of one misguided individual and a 
dozen and a half deluded followers had been 
the organized movement of the States of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, do the seceders 
hold, that the United States would have had 
no right to protect Virginia, or punish the 
individuals concerned in her invasion? Do 
the seceding states really mean after all, to 
say, that if a state law is passed to prevent 
the rendition of a fugitive slave, the General 
Government has no right to employ force to 
effect his surrender ? 

But, as I have said, even the old Confed- 
eration with all its weakness was held by the 
ablest contemporary statesman, and that of 
the state rights school,to possess the power of 
enforcing its requisitions against a dglinquent 
state. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr.Adams 
of the 11th of July, 1786, on the subject of 
providing a naval force of one hundred and 
fifty guns to chastise the Barbary Powers, 
urges, as an additional reason for sucha step, 
that it would arm “ the Federal head with the 
safest of all the instruments of coercion over 
its delinquent members, and prevent it from 
using what would be less safe; ” viz., a land 
force. Writing on the same subject to Mr. 
Monroe a month later (11 Aug., 1786), he 
answers the objection of expense thus: “ it 
will be said, ‘ There is no money in the 
Treasury.’ There never will be money in 
the Treasury, till the Confederacy shows its 
teeth. The states must sce the rod, perhaps 
it must be felt by some of them. Every ra- 
tional citizen must wish to see an effective 
instrument of coercion, and should fear to 
see it on any other element than the water. 
A naval force can never endanger our liber- 
ties nor occasion bloodshed; a land force 
would do both.” In the following year, and 
when the Confederation was at its last gasp, 
Mr. Jefferson was still of the opinion that 
it possessed the power of coercing the states 
and that it was expedient to exercise it. Ina 
letter to Col. Carrington of the 4th of April, 
1787, he says, ‘ It has been so often said as 
to be generally believed that Congress have 
no power by the Confederation to enforce 
any thing, for instance contributions of 
money. It was not necessary to give them 
that power expressly, they have it by the 
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law of nature. When two parties make a com- 
pact, there results to each the power of com- 
pelling the other to execute it. Compulsion 
was never so easy as in our case, when a 
single frigate would soon levy on the com- 
merce of a single state the deficiency of its 
contributions.” 

Such was Mr. Jefferson’s opinion of the 
powers of Congress under the “ old contract 
of alliance.” Will any reasonable man main- 
tain that under a constitution of government 
there is less power to enforce the laws ? 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY DOES NOT AUTHORIZE 
SECESSION. 


But the cause of secession gains nothing 
by magnifying the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the states or calling the Constitu- 
tion a compact between them. Calling it a 
compact does not change a word of its text, 
and no theory of what is implied in the word 
“ sovereignty,” is of any weight, in opposi- 
tion tg the actual provisions of the instru- 
ment itself. Sovereignty is a word of very 
various signification. It is one thing in 
China, another in Turkey, another in Rus- 
sia, another in France, another in England, 
another in Switzerland, another in San 
Marino, another in the individual American 
states, and it is something different from all 
in the United States. To maintain that, be- 
cause the State of Virginia, for instance, was 
in some sense or other a sovereign state, 
when her people adopted the Federal Consti- 
tution (which in terms was ordained and es- 
tablished not only for the people of that day 
but for their posterity) she may therefore at 
pleasure secede from the Union existing 
under that Constitution, is simply to beg the 
question. That question is not what was 
the theory or form of government existing 
in Virginia, before the Constitution, but what 
are the provisions of the Constitution which 
her people adopted and made their own? 
Does the Constitution of the United States 
permit or forbid the states to enter into any 
other confederation ? Is it a mere loose part- 
nership, which any of the parties can break 
up at pleasure; or is it a Constitution of 
government, delegating to Congress and pro- 
hibiting to the states most of the primal 
functions of a sovereign power : — Peace, 
War, Commerce, Finance, Navy, Army, 
Mail, Mint; Executive, Legislative, and Ju- 
dicial functions? These states are not 
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named in it; the word sovereignty does not 
occur in it; the right of secession is as much 
ignored in it as the precession of the Equi- 
noxes, and all the great prerogatives which 
characterize an independent member of the 
family of nations are by distinct grant con- 
ferred on Congress by the people of the 
United States and prohibited to the individ- 
ual states of the Union. Isit not the height 
of absurdity to maintain that all these ex- 
press grants and distinct prohibitions, and 
constitutional arrangements may be set at 
naught by an individual state, under the pre- 
tence, that she was a sovereign state before 
she assented to or ratified them; in other 
words, that an act is of no binding force be- 
cause it was performed by an authorized and 
competent agent ? 

In fact, to deduce from the sovereignty of 
the states the right of seceding from the 
Union is the most stupendous non sequitur 
that was ever advanced in grave affairs. The 
only legitimate inference to be drawn from 
that sovereignty is precisely the reverse. If 
any one right can be predicated of a sover- 
eign state, it is that of forming or adopting 
a frame of government. She may do it alone 
or she may do it as a member‘of a Union. 
She may enter into aloose pact for ten years 
or till a partisan majority of a convention, 
goaded on by ambitious aspirants to office, 
shall vote in secret session to dissolve it; 
or she may after grave deliberation and ma- 
ture counsel, led by the wisest and most 
virtuous of the land ratify and adopt a eonsti- 
tution or government, ordained and estab- 
lished not only for that generation but their 
posterity, subject only to the inalienable 
right of revolution possessed by every polit- 
ical community. 

What would be thought in private affairs 
of a man who should seriously claim the 
right to revoke a grant, in consequence of 
having an unqualified right to make it? A 
right to break a contract, because he had a 
right to enter into it? To what extent is it 
more rational on the part of a state to 
found the right to dissolve the Union on the 
competence of the parties to form it; the 
right to prostrate a government on the fact 
that it was constitutionally framed ? 


PARALLEL CASES: IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 


But let us look at parallel cases and they 
are by no means wanting, In the year 1800, 
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a union was formed between England and 
Ireland. Ireland, before she entered into 
the union was subject indeed to the English 
crown, but she had her own Parliament, 
consisting of her own Lords and Commons 
and enacting her own laws. In 1800 she 
entered into a constitutional union with 
England on the basis of articles of agree- 
ment, jointly accepted by the two parlia- 
ments. (Annual Register, XLII. p. 190.) 
The union was opposed at the time by a 
powerful minority in Ireland, and Mr. 
O’Connell succeeded thirty years later, by 
ardent appeals to the sensibilities of the 
people, in producing an almost unanimous 
desire for its dissolution. He professed, 
however, although he had wrought his 
countrymen to the verge of rebellion, to aim 
at nothing but a constitutional repeal of the 
articles of union by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. It never occurred even to his fer- 
vid imagination, that, because Ireland was 
an independent government when she en- 
tered into the union, it was competent for 
her at her discretion, to secede from it. 
What would our English friends who have 
learned from our secessionists the “ inherent 
right” of a disaffected state to secede from 
our Union, have thought, had Mr. O’Connell, 
in the paroxysms of his agitation, claimed 
the right on the part of Ireland, by her own 
act, to sever her union with England ? 
Again in 1706, Scotland and England 
formed a Constitutional Union. They also, 
though subject to the same monarch, were 
in other respects sovereign and independent 
kingdoms. They had each its separate 
Parliament, courts of justice, laws, and es- 
tablished national church. Articles of union 
were established between them; but all the 
laws and statutes of either kingdom not con- 
trary to these articles, remained in force. 
(See the articles in Rapin IV. 741-6.) A 
powerful minority in Scotland disapproved 
of the union at the time. Nine years after- 
ward an insurrection broke out in Scotland 
under a prince, who claimed to be the lawful, 
as he certainly was the lineal, heir to the 
throne. The rebellion was crushed, but the 
‘disaffection in which it had its origin was 
not wholly appeased. In thirty years more 
a second Scottish insurrection took place, 
and as before under the lead of the lineal 
heir to the throne. On neither occasion 
that I ever heard of, did it enter into the 





imagination of rebel or loyalist, that Scot- 
land was acting under a reserved right as a 
sovereign kingdom, to secede from the union, 
or that the movement was any thing less than 
an insurrection; revolution if it succeeded ; 
treason and rebellion if it failed. Neither 
do I recollect that, in less than a month after 
either insurrection broke out, any one of the 
friendly and neutral powers, made haste, in 
anticipation even of the arrival of the min- 
isters of the reigning sovereign, to announce 


the rebels ‘‘ would be recognized as bellig-— 


erents.” 


VIRGINIA ERRONEOUSLY ATTEMPTS TO ES- 
TABLISH A RESERVED RIGHT. 


In fact, it is so plain, in the nature of things, 
that there can be no constitutional right to 
break up a government unless it is expressly 
provided for, that the politicians of the se- 
cession school are driven back, at every turn, 
toa reserved right. I have already shown that 
there is no such express reservation, and I 
have dwelt on the absurdity of getting by 
implication a reserved right to violate every 
express provision of a constitution. In this 
strait, Virginia, proverbially skilled in logi- 
cal subtilties, has attempted to find an 
express reservation, not of course in the 
Constitution itself, where it does not exist, 
but in her original act of adhesion, or rather 
in the declaration of the “ impressions” un- 
der which that act was adopted. The rati- 
fication itself of Virginia, was positive and 
unconditional. ‘We, the said delegates, in 
the name and behalf of the people of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents, assent to and 
ratify the Constitution recommended on the 
17th day of September, 1787, by the Fed- 
eral Convention, for the government of the 
United States, hereby announcing to all 
those whom it may concern, that the said 
Constitution is binding upon the said peo- 
ple according to an authentic copy hereunto 
annexed. Done in Convention this 26 day 
of June, 1788.” 

This, as you perceive, is an absolute and un- 
conditional ratification of the Constitution by 
the people of Virginia. An attempt, however, 
is made, by the late Convention in Virginia, 
in their ordinance of secession, to extract ares- 
ervation of a right to secede out of a declara- 
tion contained in the preamble to the act of 
ratification. That preamble declares it to be 
an “ impression ” of the people of Virginia, 
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that the powers granted under the Constitu- 
tion, being derived from the people of the 
United States, may be resumed BY THEM, 
whenever the same shall be perverted to 
their injury or oppression. The ordinance 
of secession passed by the recent Convention, 
purporting to cite this declaration, omits the 
words by them, that is by the people of the 
United States, not by the people of any sin- 
gle state, thus arrogating to the people of 


Virginia alone what the Convention of 1788 |, 


claimed only, and that by way of “ impres- 
sion,” for the people of the United States. 
By this most grave omission of the -vital 
words of the sentence, the Convention, I 
fear, intended to lead the incautious or the 
ignorant to the conclusion, that the Conven- 
tion of 1788 asserted the right of an individ- 
ual state to resume the powers granted in 
the Constitution to the General Government ; 
a claim for which there is not the slightest 
foundation in constitutional history. On the 
contrary, when the ill-omened doctrine of 
state nullification was sought to be sustained 
by the same argument in 1830, and the fa- 
mous Virginia resolutions of 1798 were ap- 
pealed to by Mr. Calhoun and his friends, 
as affording countenance to that doctrine, it 
was repeatedly and emphatically declared by 
Mr. Madison, the author of the resolutions, 
that they were intended to claim, not for an 
individual state, but for the United States, 
by whom the Constitution was ordained and 
established, the right of remedying its abuses 
by constitutional ways, such as united pro- 
test, repeal, or an amendment of the Consti- 
tution. (Maguire’s Collection, p. 213.) In- 
cidentally to the discussion of nullification he 
denied over and over again the right of 
peaceable secession; and this fact was well 
known to some of the members of the late 
Convention at Richmond. When the secrets 
of their assembly are laid open, no doubt it 
will appear that there were some faithful Ab- 
diels to proclaim the fact. Oh, that the ven- 
erable sage, second to none of his patriot 
compeers in framing the Constitution, the 
equal associate of Hamilton in recommend- 
ing it to the people; its great champion in 
the Virginia Convention of 1788, and its 
faithful vindicator in 1830, against the dele- 
terious heresy of nullification, could have 
been spared to protect it from the still dead- 
lier venom of secessioA! But he is gone; 
the principles, the traditions, and the illus- 
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trious memories which gave to Virginia her 
name and her place in the land are no longer 
cherished; the work of Washington, and 
Madison, and Randolph, and Pendleton, and 
Marshall is repudiated, and nullifiers, pre- 
cipitators, and seceders gather in secret con- 
clave to destroy the Constitution in the very 
building, that holds the monumental statue 
of the Father of his Country ! 


THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS OF 1798. 


Having had occasion to allude to the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of 1798, I may observe that 
of these famous resolves, the subject of so 
much political romance, it is time that a lit- 
tle plain truth should be promulgated. The 
country in 1798 was vehemently agitated by 
the struggles of the domestic parties, which 
about equally divided it, and these struggles 
were urged to unwonted and extreme bitter- 
ness, by the preparations made and making 
for a war with France. By an act of Con- 
gress passed in the summer of that year, the 
President of the United States was clothed 
with power to send from the country any 
alien whom he might judge dangerous to 
the public peace and safety, or who should 
be concerned in any treasonable or secret 
machinations against the Government of the 
United States. This act was passed as a 
war measure ; it was to be in force two years, 
and it expired by its own limitation on the 
25th of June, 1800. War, it is true, had not 
been formally declared; but hostilities on the 
ocean had taken place on both sides, and the 
army of the United States had ‘been placed 
upon a war footing. The measure was cer- 
tainly within the war power, and one which 
no prudent commander, even without the au- 
thority of a statute, would hesitate to exe- 
cute in an urgent case within his own dis- 
trict. Congress thought fit to provide for 
and regulate its exercise by law. 

Two or three weeks later (14 July, 1798), 
another law was enacted, making it penal 
to combine or conspire with intent to oppose 
any lawful measure of the Government of the 
United States, or to write, print, or publish 
any false and scandalous writing against the 
Government, either House of Congress, or 
the President of the United States. In pros- 
ecutions under this law it was provided that 
the truth might be pleaded in justification, 
and that the jury should be judges of the law 
as well as of the fact. This law was by its 
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own limitation to expire at the close of the 
then current presidential term. 

Such are the famous alien and sedition 
laws, passed under the Administration of 
that noble and true-hearted revolutionary 
patriot John Adams, though not recom- 
mended by him officially or privately ; ad- 
judged to be constitutional by the Sapreme 
Court of the United States; distinctly ap- 
proved by Washington, Patrick Henry, and 
Marshall; and, whatever else may be said 
of them, certainly preferable to the laws 
which, throughout the seceding states, Judge 
Lynch would not fail to enforce at the lamp- 
post and tar-bucket against any person, 
guilty of the offences against which these 
statutes are aimed. 

It suited, however, the purposes of party 
ut that time to raise a formidable clamor 
against these laws. It was in vain that their 
constitutionality was affirmed by the judi- 
ciary of the United States. ‘ Nothing” 


said Washington, alluding to these laws, 
“* will produce the least change in the con- 
duct of the leaders of the opposition to the 
measures of the General Government. They 
have points to carry from which no reason- 


ing, no inconsistency of conduct, no absurd- 
ity can divert them.” Such, in the opinion 
of Washington, was the object for which the 
iegislatures of Virginia and Kentucky passed 
their famous resolutions of 1798, the former 
drafted by Mr. Madison, and the latter by 
Mr. Jefferson and sent to a friend in Ken- 
tucky to be moved. These resolutions were 
transmitted to the other states for their con- 
currence. The replies from the states which 
made any response were referred to com- 
mittees in Virginia and Kentucky. In the 
Legislature of Virginia an elaborate report 
was made by Mr. Madison, explaining and 
defending the resolutions; in Kentucky 
another resolve re-affirming those of the 
preceding year was drafted by Mr. Wilson 
Cary Nicholas. Our respect for the distin- 
guished men, who took the lead on this oc- 
casion, then ardently engaged in the warfare 
of politics, must not make us fear to tell 
the truth, that the simple object of the en- 
tire movement was to make ‘ political capi- 
tal” for the approaching election, by hold- 
ing up to the excited imaginations of the 
masses the alien and sedition laws, as an 
infraction of the Constitution, which threat- 
ened the overthrow of the liberties of the 
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|people. The resolutions maintained that, 


the states being parties to the constitutional 
compact, in a case of deliberate, palpable 
and dangerous exercise of powers not granted 
by the compact, the states have a right and 
are in duty bound to interpose for prevent- 
ing the progress of the evil. 

Such in brief was the main purport of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. The 
sort of interposition intended was left in 
studied obscurity. Nota word was dropped 
of secession from the Union. Mr. Nich- 
olas’ resolution in 1799 hinted at ‘ nullifica- 
tion ” as the appropriate remedy for an un- 
constitutional law, but what was meant by 
the ill-sounding word was not explained. 
The words “null, void, and of no effect ” 
contained in the original draft of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions were stricken from them, 
on their passage through the assembly ; and 
Mr. Madison, in his report of 1799, care- 
fully explains that no extra constitutional 
measures were intended. One of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions ends with an invitation to 
the states to unite in a petition to Congress 
to repeal the laws. 

These resolutions were communicated as 
I have said to the other states for concur- 
rence. From most of them no response 
was received ; some adopted dissenting re- 
ports and resolutions ; NOT ONE CONCURRED. 
But the resolutions did their work,—all that 
they were intended or expected to do,—by 
shaking the Administration ; at the ensuing 
election, Mr. Jefferson, at whose instance the 
entire movement was made, was chosen 
President by a very small majority; Mr. 
Madison was placed at the head of his Ad- 
ministration as Secretary of State; the ob- 
noxious laws expired by their own limita- 
tion, not repealed by the dominant party, as 
Mr. Calhoun with strange inadvertence as- 
serts (Discourse on the Constitution, p. 359) ; 
and Mr. Jefferson proceeded to administer 
the government upon constitutional princi- 
ples quite as lax, to say the least, as those 
of his predecessors. If there was any 
marked departure in his general policy from 
the course hitherto pursued, it was that hay- 
ing some theoretical prejudices against a 
navy, he allowed that branch of the service 
tolanguish. By no administration have the 
powers of the General Government been 
more liberally construed,—not to say fur- 
ther strained,—sometimes beneficially as in 
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the acquisition of Louisiana,—sometimes 
perniciously as in the embargo. The reso- 
lutions of 1798 and the metaphysics they in- 
culcated were surrendered to the cobwebs, 
which habitually await the plausible exag- 
gerations of the canvass after an election is 
decided. These resolutions of 1798 have 
been usually waked from their slumbers at 
closely contested elections as a party cry; 
the report of the Hartford Convention, with- 
out citing them by name, borrows their lan- 
guage ; but as representing in their modern 
interpretation any system on which the 
Government ever was or could be adminis- 
tered, they were buried’ in the same grave 
as the laws which called them forth. 
Unhappily during their transient vitality, 
like the butterfly which deposits his egg in 
the apple blossoms that have so lately filled 
our orchards with beauty and perfume,—a 
gilded harness moth, whose food is a dew- 
drop, whose life’is a midsummer’s day,— 
these resolutions, misconceived and per- 
verted, proved in the minds of ambitious 
and reckless politicians, the germ of a fatal 
heresy. The butterfly’s egg is a microscopic 
speck, but as the fruit grows, the little speck 
gives life to a greedy and nauseous worm, 
that gnaws and bores to the heart of the 
apple, and renders it though smooth and 
fair without, foul and bitter, and rotten 
within. In like manner the theoretical gen- 
eralities of these resolutions, intending noth- 
ing in the minds of their authors but con- 
stitutional efforts to procure the repeal of 


obnoxious laws, matured in the minds of a| 


later generation into the deadly paradoxes 
of 1830 and 1860,—kindred products of the 
same soil ;—the one asserting the monstrous 
absurdity that a state, though remaining in 
the Union, could by her single act nullify a 
law of Congress ; the other teaching the still 
more preposterous doctrine, that a single 
state may nullify the Constitution. The first 
of these heresies failed to spread far beyond 
the latitude where it was engendered. In 
the Senate of the United States, the great 
acuteness of its inventor, then the Vice- 
President, and the accomplished rhetoric of 
its champion (Mr. Hayne) failed to raise it 
above the level of a plausible sophism. It 
sunk forever discredited beneath the sturdy 
common sense and indomitable will of Jack- 
son, the mature wisdom of Livingston, the 
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keen analysis of Clay, and the crushing logic 
of Webster. 

Nor was this all: the venerable author 
of the Resolutions of 1798 and of the report 
of 1799 was still living in a green old age. 
His connection with those state papers and 
still more his large participation in the for- 
mation and adoption of the Constitution, en- 
titled him, beyond all men living to be con- 
sulted on the subject. No effort was spared 
by the leaders of the nullification school to 
draw from him even a qualified assent to 
their theories. But in vain. He not only 
refused to admit their soundness, but he 
devoted his time and energies for three la- 
borious years to the preparation of essays 
and letters of which the object was to dem- 
onstrate that his resolutions and report did 
not, and could not bear the Carolina inter- 
pretation. He earnestly maintained that 
the separate action of an individual state 
was not contemplated by them, and that 
they had in view nothing but the concerted 
action of the states to procure the repeal of 
unconstitutional laws or an amendment of 
the Constitution.* 

With one such letter written with this 
intent, I was ‘myself honored. It filled ten 
pages of the journal in which with his per- 
mission it was published. It unfolded the 
true theory of the Constitution and the 
meaning and design of the resolutions, and 
exposed the false gloss attempted to be 
placed upon them, with a clearness and 
force of reasoning which defied refutation. 
None, to my knowledge, was ever attempted. 
The politicians of the nullification and se- 
cession school, as far as I am aware, have 
from that day to this made no attempt to 
grapple with Mr. Madison’s letter of August, 
1830. (North American Review, vol. XX XI, 
p- 587.) Mr. Calhoun certainly made no 
such attempt in the elaborate treatise com- 
posed by him, mainly for the purpose of 
expounding the doctrine of nullification. 
He claims the support of these resolutions 
without adverting to the fact that his inter- 
pretation of them had been repudiated by 
their illustrious author. He repeats his ex- 
ploded paradoxes as confidently as if Mr. 

* A very considerable portion of the important 
volume containing a selection from the Madison 
papers and printed “exclusively for private dis- 


tribution ” by J. C. McGuire, Esq., in 1858, is taken 
up with these letters and essays. 
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Madison himself had expired with the alien 
and sedition laws and left no testimony to 
the meaning of his resolutions; while, at 
the present day, with equal confidence, the 
same resolutions are appealed to by the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Calhoun as sustaining the doc- 
trine of secession, in the face of the positive 
declaration of their author, when that doc- 
trine was first timidly broached, that they 
will bear no such interpretation. 


MR. CALHOUN DID NOT CLAIM A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHT OF SECESSION. 


In this respect the disciples have gone 
beyond the master. ~There is a single sen- 
tence in Mr. Calhoun’s elaborate volume in 
which he maintains the right of a state to 
secede fromthe Union. (Page 301.) There 
is reason to suppose, however, that he in- 
tended to claim only the inalienable right 
of revolution, In 1828 a declaration of po- 
litical principles was drawn up by him for 
the State of South Carolina, in which it was 
expressly taught, that the people of that 
state by adopting the Federal Constitution 
had “ modified its original right of sover- 
eignty, whereby its individual consent was 
necessary to any change in its political con- 
dition, and by becoming a member of the 
Union, had placed that power in the hands 
of three-fourths of the states [the number 
necessary for a constitutional amendment], 
in whom the highest power known to the 
Constitution actually resides.” In a recent 
patriotic speech of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
at Frederick, Md., on the 7th of May, the 
distinct authority of Mr. Calhoun is quoted 
as late as 1844 against the right of separate 
action on the part of an individual state, 
and I am assured by the same respected 
gentleman, that it is within his personal 
knowledge, that Mr. Calhoun did not main- 
tain the peaceful right of secession. (See 
a letter from Mr. Johnson, Appendix.) 


SECESSION AS A REVOLUTION. 


But it may be thought a waste of time to 
argue against a constitutional right of peace- 
ful secession, since no one denies the right 
of revolution; and no pains are spared by 
the disaffected leaders, while they claim in- 
deed the Constitutional right, to represent 
their movement as the uprising of an indig- 
nant people against an oppressive and 
tyrannical government. 
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IS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OPPRESSIVE AND TYRANNICAL P 

An oppressive and tyrannical government ! 
Let us examine this pretence for a few mo- 
ments, first in the general and then in the 
detail of its alleged tyrannies and abuse. 

This oppressive and tyrannical govern- 
ment is the successful solution of a problem, 
which had tasked the sagacity of mankind 
from the dawn of civilization; viz., to find 
a form of polity, by which institutions 
purely popular could be extended over a 
vast empire, free alike from despotic cen- 
tralization and undue preponderance of the 
local powers. It was necessarily a complex 
system; a Union at once federal and an- 
tional. It leaves to the separate states the 
control of all matters of purely local admin- 
istration, and confides to the central power 
the management of foreign affairs and of all 
other concerns, in which the United family 
have a joint interest. All the organized 
and delegated powers depend directly or 
very nearly so on popular choice. This 
government was not imposed upon the peo- 
ple by a foreign conqueror; it is not an in- 
heritance decending from barbarous ages, 
laden with traditionary abuses, which create 
a painful ever-recurring necessity of re- 
form ; it is not the conceit of heated enthu- 
siasts in the spasms of a revolution. It is 
the recent and voluntary framework of an 
enlightened age, compacted by wise and 
good men, with deliberation and care, work- 
ing upon materials prepared by long colonial 
discipline. In framing it they sought to 
combine the merits and to avoid the defects 
of former systems of government. The 
greatest possible liberty of the citizen is the 
basis; just representation the ruling prin- 
ciple, reconciling with rare ingenuity the 
federal equality of the states, with the pro- 
portionate influence of numbers. Its legis- 
lative and executive magistrates are freely 
chosen at short periods ; its judiciary alone 
holding office by a more permanent, but 
still sufficiently responsible, tenure. No 
money flows into or out of the Treasury but 
under the direct sanction of the representa- 
tives of the people, on whom also all the 
great functions of government for peace and 
war, within the limits already indicated, are 
devolved. No hereditary titles or privileges ; 
no distinction of ranks, no established 
church, no court of high commissions are 
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known to the system; not a drop of blood 
has ever flowed under its authority for a 
political offence ; but this tyrannical and op- 
pressive government has certainly exhibited 
a more perfect development of equal repub- 
lican principles, than has ever before existed 
on any considerable scale. Under its be- 
nign influence, the country, every part of 
the country, has prospered beyond all former 
example. Its population has increased; its 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures 
have flourished ; manners, arts, education, 
letters, all that dignifies and ennobles man, 
have in a shorter period attained a higher 
point of cultivation, than has ever before 
been witnessed in a newly settled region. 
The consequence has been consideration and 
influence abro’d and marvellous well-being 
at home. The world has looked with ad- 
miration upon the country’s progress; we 
have ourselves contemplated it perhaps 
. with undue self-complacency. Armies with- 
out conscription; navies without impress- 
ment, and neither’army nor navy swelled to 
an oppressive size ; an overflowing treasury 
without direct taxation or oppressive taxa- 
tion of any kind; churches without number 
and with no denominational preferences on 
the part of the state; schools and colleges 
accessible to all the people; a free and a 
cheap press ;—all the great instructions of 
social life extending their benefits to the 
mass of the community. Such, no one can 
deny, is the general character of this op- 
pressive and tyrannical Government. 

But perhaps this Government, however 
wisely planned, however beneficial even in 
its operation, may have been rendered dis- 
tasteful, or may have become oppressive in 
one part of the country and to one, portion 
of the people, in consequence of the control 
of affairs having been monopolized or un- 
equally shared by another portion. In a 
Confederacy the people of one section are 
not well pleased to be even mildly governed 
by an exclusive domination of the other. In 
point of fact this is the allegation, the per- 
sistent allegation of the South, that from the 
foundation of the Government it has been 
wielded by the people of the North for their 
special, often exclusive, benefit, and to the 
injury and oppression of the South. Let us 
see. Out of seventy-two years since the or- 
ganization of the Government, the Executive 
chair has for sixty-four years been filled 
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nearly all the time by Southern presidents, 
and when that was not the case, by presi- 
dents possessing the confidence of the South. 
For a still longer period the controlling in- 
fluences of the legislative and judicial de- 
partments of the Government have centred 
in the same quarter. Of all the offices in the 
pift of the Central power in every depart- 
ment, far more than her proportionate share 
has always been enjoyed by the South. She 
is at this moment revolting against a gov- 
ernment, not only admitted to be the mild- 
est and most beneficent ever organized this 
side Utopia, but one of which she has herself 
from the first, almost monopolized the ad-. 
ministration. 


CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION ALLEGED BY 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


But are there no wrongs, abuses, and op- 
pressions alleged to have been suffered by 
the South, which have rendered her longer 
submission to the Federal Government in- 
tolerable; and which are pleaded as the mo- 
tive and justification of the revolt ? Of course 
there are, but with such variation and uncer- 
tainty of statement as to render their exam- 
ination difficult. The manifesto of South 
Carolina of the 20th of December last, which 
led the way in this inauspicious movement, 
sets forth nothing but the passage of state 
laws to obstruct the surrender of fugitive 
slaves. The document does not state that 
South Carolina herself ever lost a slave in 
consequence of these laws, it is not probable 
she ever did, and yet she’ makes the exist- 
ence of these laws, which are wholly inoper- 
ative as far as she is concerned, and which 
probably never caused to the entire South 
the loss of a dozen fugitives, the ground for 
breaking up the Union and plunging the - 
country into a civil war. But I shall pres- 
ently revert to this topic. 

Other statements in other quarters enlarge 
the list of grievances. In the month of 
November, after the result of the election 
was ascertained, a very interesting discussion 
of the subject of secession took place at Mil- 
ledgeville, before the members of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia and the citizens generally, 
between two gentlemen of great ability and 
eminence, since elected, the one Secretary of 
State, the other Vice-President of the new 
Confederacy ; the former urging the neces- 
sity and duty of immediate secession ;— the- 
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latter opposing it. I take the grievances and 
abuses of the Federal Government, which 
the South has suffered at the hands of the 
North, and which were urged by the former 
speaker as the grounds of secession, as I find 
them stated and answered by his friend and 
fellow-citizen (then opposed to secession) 
according to the report in the Milledgevillé 
papers. 


BY GEORGIA: THE FISHING BOUNTIES. 


And what, think you, was the grievance in 
the front rank of those oppressions on the 
part of the North, which have driven the 
long-suffering and patient South to open re- 
bellion against “ the best government that the 
history of the world gives any account of it” ? 
It was not that upon which the Convention of 
South Carolina relied. You will hardly be- 
lieve it; posterity will surely not believe it. 
“We listened,” said Mr. Vice-President 
Stephens in his reply, “to my honorable 
friend last night [Mr. Toombs], as he re- 
counted the evils of this Government. The 
Jirst was the fishing bounties paid mostly to the 
sailors of New England.” The bounty paid 
by the Federal Government to encourage the 
deep sea fisheries of the United States ! 

You are aware that this laborious branch 
of industry has, by all maritime states, been 
ever regarded with special favor as the nur- 
sery of naval power. The fisheries of the 
American Colonies before the American Rev- 
olution drew from Burke one of the most 
gorgeous bursts of eloquence in our language 
—in any language. They were all but an- 
nihilated by the Revolution, but they fur- 
nished the men who followed Manly, and 
Tucker, and Biddle, and Paul Jones to the 
jaws of death. Reviving after the war, they 
attracted the notice of the first Congress, and 
were recommended to their favor by Mr. 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State. This 
favor was at first extended to them in the 
shape of a drawback of the duty on the va- 

rious imported articles employed in the build- 
ing and outfit of the vessels and on the for- 
eign salt used in preserving the fish. The 
complexity of this arrangement led to the 
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much variety of party in that office, — have 
approved the appropriations. If the North 
had a local interest in these bounties, the 
South got the principal food of her laboring 
population so much the cheaper; and she 
had her common share in the protection 
which the navy afforded her coasts, and in 
the glory which it shed on the flag of the 
country. But since, unfortunately, the deep 
sea fisheries do not exist in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, nor, as in the “age of Pyrrha,” on the 
top of the Blue Ridge, it has been discov- 
ered of late years, that these bounties are 
a violation of the Constitution; a largess 
bestowed by the common Treasury on one 
section of the country, and not shared by the 
other; one of the hundred ways, in a word, 
in which the rapacious North is fattening 
upon the oppressed and pillaged South. You 
will naturally wish to know the amount of 
this tyrannical and oppressive bounty. It is 
stated by a senator from Alabama (Mr. Clay), 
who has warred against it with perseverance 
and zeal, and succeeded in the last Congress 
in carrying a bill through the Senate for its 
repeal, to have amounted, on the average, to 
an annual sum of $200,005! Such is the 
portentous grievance which in Georgia stands 
at the head of the acts of. oppression, for 
which, although repealed in one branch of 
Congress, the Union is to be broken up and 
the country desolated by war. Switzerland 
revolted because an Austrian tyrant invaded 
the sanctity of her firesides, and compelled 
her fathers to shoot apples from the heads of 
her sons ; the Low Countries revolted against 
the fires of the Inquisition; our fathers re- 
volted because they were taxed by a Par- 
liament in which they were not represented ; 
the Cotton States revolt because a paltry 
subvention is paid to the hardy fishermen 
who form the nerve and muscle of the Amer- 
ican navy. 

But it is not, we shall be told, the amount 
of the bounty, but the principle, as our fath- 
ers revolted against a three-penny tax on tea. 
But that was because it was laid by a Parlia- 
ment, in which the Colonies were not repre- 
sented, and which yet claimed the right to 
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benefit for one part or one interest that can- 
not be identically repeated in every other. 
A liberal policy, or rather the necessity of 
the case, demands, that what the public 
good, upon the whole, requires should under 
constitutional limitations be done where it 
is required, offsetting the local benefit which 
may accrue from the expenditure made in 
one place and for one object, with the local 
benefit from the same source, in some other 
place for some other object. More money 
was expended by the United States in re- 
moving the Indians from Georgia,—eight or 
ten times as much was expended for the 
same object in Florida, as has been paid for 
fishing bounties in seventy years. For the 
last year, to pay for the expense of the post- 
office in the seceding states, and enable our 
fellow-citizens there to enjoy the comforts of 
a newspaper and letter mail to the same 
extent as they are enjoyed in the other states, 
three and ahalf million of dollars were paid 
from the common Treasury. The post-office 
bounty paid to the seceding states exceeded 
seventeen-fqld the annual average amount of 
the fishing bounty paid to the North. In 
four years that excess would equal the sum 
total of the amount paid since 1792 in boun- 
ties to the deep sea fishery. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The second of the grievances under which 
the South is laboring, and which, according 
to Mr. Stephens, was on the occasion alluded 
to pleaded by the Secretary of State of the 
seceding states as a ground for dissolyin 
the Union is the Navigation Laws, which 
give to American vessels the exclusive en- 
joyment of our own coasting trade. This 
also is a policy coeval with the Government 
of the United States, and universally adopted 
by maritime powers, though relaxed by Eng- 
land within the last few years. Like the 
fishing bounty it is a policy adopted for the 
purpose of fostering the commercial and with 
that the naval marine of the United States. 
All administrations of all parties have 
favored it; under its influence our commer- 
cial tonnage has grown up to be second to 
no other in the world, and our navy has 
proved itself adequate to all the exigencies 
of peace and war. Andare these no objects 
in a national point of view? Are the seced- 
ing statesmen really insensible to interests 
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Can they, for the sake of an imaginary in- 
finitesimal reduction of coast-wise freights, 
be willing to run even the risk of impairing 
our naval prosperity? Are they insensibile 
to the fact that nothing but the growth of 
the American commercial marine protects 
the entire freighting interest of the country, 
in which the South is more deeply interested 
than the North, from European monopoly ? 
The South did not always take so narrow a 
view of thesubject. When the Constitution 
was framed, and the American Merchant 
Marine was inconsiderable, the discrimina- 
tion in favor of United States vessels, which 
then extended to the foreign trade,—was an 
object of some apprehension on the part of 
the planting states. But there vere states- 
men in the South at that day, who did not 
regard the shipping interest as a local con- 
cern. ‘ So far,” said Mr. Edward Rutledge, 
in the South Carolina Convention of 1788, 
“from not preferring the Northern States 
by a navigation Act, it would be politic to 
increase their strength by every means in 
our power ; for we had no other resource in 
our day of danger than in the naval force of 
our Northern friends, nor could we ever ex- 
pect to become a great nation till we were 
powerful on the waters.” (Elliot’s Debates 
IV. 299.) But “ powerful on the waters” the 
South can never be. She has live oak, naval 
stores, and gallant officers ; but her climate 
and its diseases, the bars at the mouth of 
nearly all her harbors, the Teredo, the want 
of a merchant marine and of fisheries, and 
‘the character of her laboring population will 
forever prevent her becoming a great naval 
power. Without the protection of the navy 
of the United States, she would hold the in- 
gress and egress of every port on her coast 
at the mercy, I will not say of the great 
maritime states of Europe, but of Hol- 
land and Denmark, and Austria, and Spain, 
—of any second or third rate power, which 
can keep a few steam frigates at sea. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is 
a sad congruity between the conduct of our 
seceding fellow-citizens and the motives which 
they assign for it. They attempt a suicidal 
separation of themselves from a great naval 
power, of which they are now an integral 
part, and they put forward, as the reason for 
this self-destructive course, the legislative 
measures which have contributed to the 
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signed to promote that end has built up the 
commercial and military marine of the Union 
to its present commanding stature and power ; 
the South, though unable to contribute any 
thing to its prosperity but the service of her 
naval officers, enjoys her full share of the 
honor which it reflects on the country; and 
the protection which it extends to our flag, 
our coasts, and our commerce, but under the 
influence of a narrow-minded sectional jeal- 
ousy is willing to abdicate thenoble position 
which she now fills among the nations of the 
earth; to depend for her very existence on 
the exigencies of the cotton market, to live 
upon the tolerance of the navies of Europe, 
and she assigns as leading causes for this 
amazing fatuity, that the Northern fisheries 
have been encouraged by a trifling bounty, 
and that the Northern commercial marine has 
the monopoly of the coast-wise trade. And 
the politicians, who, for reasons like these, al- 
most too frivolous to merit the time we have 
devoted to their examination, are sapping a 
noble framework of government, and drench- 
ing a fair and but for them prosperous coun- 
try in blood, appeal to the public opinion of 
mankind for the justice of their cause and the 
purity of their motives, and lift their eyes to 
Heaven for a blessing on their arms! 


THE . TARIFF. 


But the Tariff is— with one exception — 
the alleged monster wrong for which South 
Carolina in 1832 drove the Union to the 
verge of a civil war, and which next to the 
slavery question the South has been taught 
to regard, as the most grievous of the oppres- 
sions, which she suffers at the hands of the 
North, and that by which she seeks to win 
the sympathy of the manufacturing states of 
Europe. I am certainly not going so far to 
abuse your patience, as to enter into a discus- 
sion of the constitutionality or expediency of 
the protective policy, on which I am aware that 
opinions at the North differ, nor do I deem it 
necessary to expose the utter fallacy of the 
stupendous paradox, that duties, enhancing 
the price of imported articles, are paid, not by 
the consumer of the merchandise imported, 
but by the producer of the last article of ex- 
port given in exchange. It is sufficient to 
say that for this maxim (the forty bale theory 
so called), which has grown into an article of 
faith at the South, not the slightest authority 
ever has been, to my knowledge, adduced 








from any political economist of any school: 
Indeed, it can be shown to be a shallow soph- 
ism, inasmuch as the consumer must be the 
producer of the equivalents given in exchange 
for the article he consumes. But without en- 
tering into this discussion, I shall make a few 
remarks to show the great injustice of repre- 
senting ‘the protective system as being in its 
origin an oppression, of which the South has 
to complain on the part of the North. 

Every such suggestion is a complete inver- 
sion of the truth of history. Some attempts 
at manufactures by machinery were made at 
the North before the Revolution, but to an 
inconsiderable extent. The manufacturing 
system as a great Northern interest is the 
child of the restrictive policy of 1807-1812, 
and of the war. That policy was pursued 
against the earnest opposition of the North, 
and to the temporary prostration of their 
commerce, navigation, and fisheries. Their 
capital was driven in this way into man- 
ufactures, and on the return of peace, the 
foundations of the protective system were laid 
in the square yard duty on cotton fabfics, in 
the support of which Mr. Calhoun, advised 
that the growth of the manufacture would 
open a new market for the staple of the 
South, took the lead. As late as 1821, the 
Legislature of South Carolina unanimously 
affirmed the constitutionality of protective 
duties,— and of all the states of the Union 
Louisiana has derived the greatest benefit 
from this policy ; in fact, she owes the sugar 
culture to it, and has for that reason given it 
her steady support. In all the tariff battles 
while I was a member of Congress, few votes 
were surer for the policy than that of Louis- 
iana. If the duty on an article imported is 
considered as added to its price in our market 
(which however is far from being invaria- 
bly the case) the sugar duty, of late, has 
amounted to a tax of five million of dollars 
annually paid by the consumer, for the bene- 
fit of the Louisiana planter. 

As to its being an unconstitutional policy, 
it is perfectly well known that the protection 
of mahufactures was a leading and avowed 
object for the formation of the Constitution. 
The second law passed by Congress after its 
formation was a revenue law. Its preamble 
is as follows: ‘ Whereas it is necessary for 
the support of government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manufac- 
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tures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported.” That act was 
reported to the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Madison, who is entitled as much as 
any one to be called the father of the Con- 
stitution. While it was pending before the 
House and in the first week of the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress two memorials were 
presented praying for protective duties ; and 
it is a matter of some curiosity to inquire, 
from what part of the country this first call 
came for that policy, now put forward as 
one of the acts of Northern oppression, 
which justify the South in flying to arms. 
The first of these petitions was from Balti- 
more. It implored the new government to 
lay a protecting duty on all articles imported 
from abroad, which can be manufactured at 
home; the second was from the shipwrights 
of Charleston, South Carolina, praying for 
such a general regulation of trade and the 
establishment of such A NAVIGATION ACT, 
as will relieve the particular distresses of the 
petitioners, in common with those of their 
fellow-shipwrights throughout the Union! 


THE COTTON CULTURE INTRODUCED UN- 
DER PROTECTION. 


But the history of the great Southern 
staple is most curious and instructive. His 
majesty King Cotton,” on his throne, does 
not seem to be aware of the influences which 
surrounded his cradle. 
ton, on any considerable scale, is well known 
to be of recent date in America. The house- 
hold manufacture of cotton was coeval with 
the settlement of the country. A century 
before the piano-forte or the harp was seen 
on this continent, the music of the spinning- 
wheel was heard at every fireside in town 
and country. The raw materials were wool, 
flax, and cotton, the last imported from the 
West Indies. The colonial system of Great 
Britain before the Revolution forbade the 
establishment of any other than household 
manufactures. Soon after the Revolution, 
cotton mills were erected in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, and the infant manu- 
facture was encouraged by state duties on 
the imported fabric. 
still derived exclusively from the West In- 
dies. Its culture in this country was so 
extremely limited and so little known, that 
asmall parcel sent from the United States 
to Liverpool in 1784 was seized at the cus- 
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tom-house there, as an illicit importation of 
British colonial produce. Even as late as 
1794 and by persons so intelligent as the 
negotiators of Jay’s treaty, it was not known 
that cotton was an article of growth and ex- 
port from the United States. In the twelfth 
article of that treaty as laid before the Sen- 
ate, cotton was included with molasses, su- 
gar, coffee, and cocoa, as articles which 
American vessels should not be permitted 
to carry from the islands or from the United 
States to any foreign country. 

In the Revenue Law of 1789 as it passed 
through the House of Representatives, cot- 
ton with other raw materials was placed on 
the free list.. When the bill reached the 
Senate a duty of three cents per pound was 
laid upon cotton, not to encourage, not to 
protect, but to create the domestic culture. 
On the discussion of this amendment in the 
House, a member from South Carolina de- 
clared that ‘‘ cotton was in contemplation” 
in South Carolina and Georgia, “and if 
good seed could be procured he hoped it might 
succeed.” On this hope the amendment of 
the Senate was concurred in, and the duty 
of three cents per pound was laid on cofton. 
In 1791, Hamilton, in his report on manu- 
factures, recommended the repeal of this 
duty, on the ground that it was “a very 
serious impediment to the manufacture of 
cotton,” but his recommendation was disre- 


Thus in the infancy of the cotton manu- 
factures of the North, at the moment when 
they were deprived of the protection ex- 
tended to them before the Constitution by 
state laws, and while they were struggling 
against English competition under the rap- 
idly improving machinery of Arkwright, 
which it was highly penal to export to for- 
eign countries, a heavy burden was laid upon 
them by this protecting duty, to enable the 
planters of South Carolina and Georgia to 
explore the tropics, for a variety of cotton 
seed adapted to their climate. For seven 
years at least and probably more, this duty 
was in every sense of the word a protecting 
duty. There was not a pound of cotton 
spun,—no not for candlewicks to light the 
humble industry of the cottages of the North, 
which did not pay this tribute to the South- 
ern planter. The growth of the native arti- 
cle, as we have seen, had not in 1794 reached 
a point to be known to Chief Justice Jay as 
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one of actual or probable export. As late 
as 1796, the manufacturers of Brandywine 
in Delaware petitioned Congress for the re- 
peal of this duty on imported cotton and the 
petition was rejected on the report of a com- 
mittee, consisting of a majority from the 
Southern States on the ground, that “ to re- 
peal the duty on raw cotton imported would 
be to damp the growth of cotton in our own 
country.” Radicle and plumule, root and 
branch, blossom and boll, the culture of the 
cotton plant in the United States was in its 
infancy the foster child of the protective 
system. 

When therefore the pedigree of King Cot- 
ton is traced, he is found to be the lineal 
child of the Tariff; called into being by a 
specific duty ; reared by a tax laid upon the 
manufacturing industry of the North, to cre- 
ate the culture of the raw material in the 
South. The Northern manufacturers of 


America were slightly protected in 1789, be- 
cause they were too feeble to stand alone. 
Reared into magnitude under the restrictive 
system and the war of 1812, they were up- 
held in 1816 because they were too impor- 
tant to be sacrificed, and because the great 


staple of the South had a joint interest in 
their prosperity. King Cotton alone, not 
in his manhood, not in his adolescence, not 
in his infancy, but in his very embryo state, 
was pensioned upon the Treasury,—before 
the seed from which he sprang was cast ‘‘in 
the lowest parts of the earth.” In the book 
of the Tariff “‘ his members were written, 
which were fashioned in countenance, when 
as yet there were none of them.” 

But it was not enough to create the cul- 
ture of cotton at the South, by taxing the 
manufactures of the North with a duty on 
the raw material ; the extension of that cul- 
ture and the prosperity which it has con- 
ferred upon the South are due to the me- 
chanical genius of the North. What says 
Mr. Justice Johnson of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and a citizen of South 
Carolina? “ With regard to the utility of 
this discovery ” (the cotton gin of Whitney), 
‘the court would deem it a waste of time to 
dwell long upon this topic. Is there a man 
who hears us that has not experienced its 
utility? The whole interior of the Southern 
States was languishing and its inhabitants 
emigrating for want of some object to en- 
gage their attention and employ their indus- 
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try, when the invention of this machine at 
once opened views to them which set the 
whole country in active motion. From child- 
hood to age it has presented us a lucrative 
employment. Individuals who were de- 
pressed in poverty and sunk in idleness, 
have suddenly risen to wealth and respecta- 
bility. Our debts have been paid off; our 
capitals increased ; and our lands trebled in 
value. We cannot express the weight of 
obligation which the country owes to this 
invention ; the extent of it cannot now be 
seen.” Yes, and when happier days shall 
return, and the South, awakening from her 
suicidal delusion, shall remember who it was 
that sowed her sunny fields with the seeds 
of those golden crops with which she thinks 
to rule the world, she will cast a veil of 
oblivion over the memory of the ambitious 
men who have goaded her to her present 
madness, and will rear a monument of her 
gratitude in the beautiful City of Elms, over 
the ashes of her greatest benefactor—Eli 
Whitney. 


INTERFERENCE WITH SLAVERY THE GREAT 
ALLEGED GRIEVANCE. 


But the great complaint of the South, and 
that which is admitted to be the occasion 
of the present revolt, is the alleged inter- 
ference of the North in the Southern insti- 
tution of slavery; a subject on which the 
sensibilities of the two sections have been 
so deeply and fearfully stirred, that it is 
nearly impossible to speak words of impar- 
tial truth. As I have already stated, the 
declaration by South Carolina, of the causes 
which prompted her to secede from the 
Union, alleged no other reason for this 
movement than the enactment of laws to 
obstruct the surrender of fugitive slaves. 
The declaration does not state that South 
Carolina ever lost a slave” by the operation 
of these laws, and it is doubtful whether a 
dozen from all the states have been lost 
from this cause. A gross error on this sub- 
ject pervades the popular mind at the South. 
Some hundreds of slaves in the aggregate 
escape annually; some to the recesses of 
the dismal swamp; some to the everglades 
of Florida; some to the trackless mountain 
region, which traverses the South; some to 
the Mexican states and the Indian tribes; 
some across the Free States to Canada. 


The popular feeling of the South ascribes 
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the entire loss to the laws of the Free States ; 
while it is doubtful whether these laws cause 
any portion of it. The public sentiment of 
the North is not such, of course, as to dis- 
pose the community to obstruct the escape 
or aid in the surrender of slaves. Neither 
is it at the South. No one, Iam told, at 
the South, not called upon by official duty, 
joins in the hue and cry after a fugitive; 
and whenever he escapes from any state 
South of the border tier, it is evident that 
his flight must have been aided in a commu- 
nity of slaveholders. If the North Caro- 
lina fugitive escapes through Virginia, or 
Kentucky, why are Pennsylvania and Ohio 
alone blamed? On this whole subject the 
grossest injustice isdone to the North. She 
is expected to be more tolerant of slavery 
than the South herself; for while the South 
demands of the North entire acquiescence 
in the extremest doctrines of slave property, 
it is a well-known fact, and as such alluded 
to by Mr. Clay in his speech on the compro- 
mises of 1850, that any man who habitually 
traffics in this property is held in the same 
infamy at Richmond and New Orleans that 
he would be at Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 

While South Carolina, assigning the cause 
of secession, confines herself to the state 
laws for obstructing the surrender of fugi- 
tives, in other quarters, by the press, in the 
manifestoes and debates on the subject of 
secession, and in the official papers of the 
new Confederacy, the general conduct of the 
North, with respect to slavery, is put for- 
ward as the justifying, nay the compelling, 
cause of the revolution. This subject still 
more than that of the Tariff is too trite for 
discussion, with the hope of saying any thing 
new on the general question. I will but sub- 
mit a few considerations to show the great 
injustice which is done to the North, by rep- 
resenting her as the aggressor in this sec- 
tional warfare. o 

The Southern theory assumes that, at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, the 
same antagonism prevailed as now between 
the North and South, on the general subject 
of slavery ; that although it existed to some 
extent in all the states but one of the Union, 
it was a feeble and declining interest at the 
North and mainly seated at the South; that 
the soil and climate of the North were soon 
found to be unpropitious to slave labor, while 
the reverse was the case at the South; that 
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the Northern States, in consequence, having 
from interested motives abolished slavery, 
sold their slaves to the South, and that then, 
although the existence of slavery was recog- 
nized and its protection guaranteed by the 
Constitution, as soon as the Northern States 
had acquired a controlling voice in Congress, 
a persistent and organized system of, hostile 
measures, against the rights of the owners of 
slaves in the Southern States, was inaugu- 
rated and gradually extended, in violation 
of the compromises of the Constitution, as 
well as of the honor and good faith tacitly 
pledged to the South, by the manner in which 
the North disposed of her slaves. 

Such in substance, is the statement of Mr. 
Davis in his late message, and he then pro- 
ceeds, seemingly as if rehearsing the acts of 
this Northern majority in Congress, to refer 
to the anti-slavery measures of the state leg- 
islatures, to the resolutions of abolition so- 
cieties, to the passionate appeals of the party 
press, and to thé acts of lawless individuals, 
during the progress of this unhappy agita- 
tion. 


THE SOUTH FORMERLY OPPOSED TO SLAVERY. 


Now this entire view of the subject, with 
whatever boldness it is affirmed, and with 
whatever persistency it is repeated, is des-! 
titute of foundation. It is demonstrably at 
war with the truth of history, and is contra- 
dicted by facts known to those now on the stage 
or which are matters of recent record. At 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
and long afterwards there was, generally 
speaking, no sectional difference of opinion 
between North and South, on the subject of 
slavery. It was in both parts of the country 
regarded, in the established formula of the 
day, as “a social, political, and moral evil.” 
The general feeling in favor of universal lib- 
erty and the rights of man, wrought into fer- 
vor in the progress of the Revolution, natu- 
rally strengthened the anti-slavery sentiment 
throughout the Union. Jt isthe South which 
has since changed, not the North. The theory 
of a change in the Northern mind, growing 
out of a discovery made soon after 1789, that 
our soil and climate were unpropitious to slav- 


| ery (as if the soil and climate then were dif- 
ferenf from what they had always been), and 


a consequent sale to the South of the slaves 
of the North, is purely mythical; as ground- 
less, in fact, as itis absurd in statement. I 
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have often asked for the evidence of this last 
allegation, and I have never found an indi- 
vidual who attempted even to prove it. But 
however this may be, the South at that time 
regarded slavery as an evil, though a neces- 
sary one, and habitually spoke of it in that 
light. Its continued existence was supposed 
to depend on keeping up the African slave 
trade ; and South as well as North, Virginia 
as well as Massachusetts, passed laws to pro- 
hibit that traffic ; they were, however, before 
the Revolution vetoed by the royal governors. 
One of the first acts of the Continental Con- 
gress, unanimously subscribed by its mem- 
bers, was an agreement neither to import 
nor purchase any slave imported after the 
first of December, 1774. In the Declaration 
of Independence, as originally drafted by 
Mr. Jefferson, both slavery and the slave 
trade were denounced in the most uncom- 
promising language. In1777 the traffic was 
forbidden in Virginia by state law, no longer 
subject to the veto of royal’ governors. In 
1784, an ordinance was reported by Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the old Congress, providing that 
after 1800 there should be no slavery in any 
territory, ceded or to be ceded to the United 
States. The ordinance failed at that time 
to be enacted, but the same prohibition 
formed a part by general consent of the or- 
dinance of 1787 for the organization of the 
North-Western territory. In his Notes on 
Virginia published in that year, Mr. Jeffer- 
son depicted the evils of slavery in terms of 
fearful import. In the same year the Con- 
stitution was framed. It recognized the ex- 
istence of slavery, but the word was care- 
fully excluded from the instrument, and 
Congress was authorized to abolish the traf- 
fic in twenty years. In 1796, Mr. St. George 
Tucker, Law Professor in William and Mary 
College, in Virginia, published a treatise, 
entitled “‘ Proposal for the gradual abolition 
of slavery dedicated to the general assembly 
of the people of Virginia.” In the preface 
to the essay, he speaks of the “ Abolition of 
slavery in this state as an object of the first 
importance, not only to our moral and do- 
mestic peace but even to our political salva- 
tion!” In 1797 Mr. Pinkney in the Legis- 
lature of Maryland maintained that “ by the 
eternal principles of justice no man in the 
state has the right to hold his slave a single 
hour.” In 1803, Mr. John Randolph, from 
a committee on the subject, reported that the 


prohibition of slavery by the ordinance of 
1787 was wisely calculated to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the North-West- 
ern States, and to give strength and secu- 
rity to that extensive frontier.” Under Mr. 
Jefferson, the importation of slaves into the 
territories of Mississippi and Louisiana was 
prohibited in advance of the time limited by 
the Constitution, for the interdiction of the 
slave trade. When the Missouri restriction 
was enacted, all the members of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s Cabinet—Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, 
and Mr. Wirt—concurred with Mr. Monroe 
in affirming its constitutionality. In 1832, 
after the Southampton Massacre, the evils of 
slavery were exposed in the Legislature of 
Virginia and the expediency of its gradual 
abolition maintained, in terms as decided as 
were ever employed by the most uncom- 
promising agitator. A bill for that object was 
introduced into the assembly by the grand- 
son of Mr. Jefferson, and warmly supported 
by distinguished politicians now on the stage. 
Nay, we have the recent admission of the 
Vice-President of the seceding Confederacy, 
that what he calls “the errors of the past 
generation,” meaning the anti-slavery senti- 
ments entertained by Southern statesmen, 
still clung to many as late as twenty years 
ago.” 

To this hasty review of Southern opinions 
and measures, showing their accordance till a 
late date with Northern sentiment on the 
subject of slavery, I might add the testimony 
of Washington, of Patrick Henry, of George 
Mason, of Wythe, of Pendleton, of Marshall, 
of Lowndes, of Poinsett, of Clay, and of 
nearly every first-class name in the Southern 
States. Nay, as late as 1849, and after the 
Union had been shaken by the agitations in- 
cident to the acquisition of Mexican territory, 
the Convention of California, although nearly 
one-half of its members were from the slave- 
holding States, unanimously adopted a Con- 
stitution by which slavery was prohibited in 
that State. In fact, it is now triumphantly 
proclaimed by the chiefs of the revolt, that 
the ideas prevailing on this subject when the 
Constitution was adopted are fundamentally 
wrong ; that the new government of the Con- 
federate States “rests upon exactly the oppo- 
site ideas; that its foundations are laid and 


its corner-stone reposes upon the great truth, 


that the negro is not equal to the white man, 





that slavery,— subordination to the superior 
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race, is his natural and normal condition. 
This our new government is the first in 
the history of the world based upon this 
physical, philosophical and moral truth.” 
So little foundation is there for the statement, 
that the North, from the first, has been en- 
gaged in a struggle with the South on the 
subject of slavery, or has departed in any de- 
gree from the spirit with which the Union 
was entered into, by both parties. The fact 
is precisely the reverse. 


NO ANTI-SLAVERY MESSAGES ENACTED BY 
CONGRESS. 


Mr. Davis, in his message to the Confed- 
erate States, goes over a long list of measures, 
which he declares to have been inaugurated, 
and gradually extended, as soon as the 
Northern States had reached a sufficient num- 
ber to give their representatives a controlling 
voice in Congress. But of all these measures 
not one is a matter of congressional legisla- 
tion, nor has Congress, with this alleged con- 
trolling voice on the part of the North, ever 
either passed a law hostile to the interests of 
the South, on the subject of slavery nor failed 
to pass one which the South has claimed as 


belonging to her rights or needed for her 


safety. In truth, the anti-slavery North 
never has had the control of both Houses of 
Congress, never of the Judiciary, rarely of 
the Executive, and never exerted these to 
the prejudice of Southern rights. Every ju- 
djcial or legislative issue on this question, 
with the single exception of the final admis- 
sion of Kansas, that has ever been raised be- 
fore Congress, has been decided in favor of 
the South, and yet she allows herself to allege 
“a persistent and organized system of hostile 
measures against the rights of the owners of 
slaves” as the justification of her rebellion. 
The hostile measures alluded to are, as I have 
said, none of them matters of congressional 
legislation. Some of them are purely imag- 
inary as to any injurious effect, others much 
exaggerated, others unavoidably incident to 
freedom of speech and the press. You are 
aware, my friends, that I have always disap- 
proved the agitation of slavery for party pur- 
poses, or with a view to infringe upon the 
constitutional rights of the South. But if the 
North has given cause of complaint, in this 
respect, the fault -has been equally committed 
by the South. The subject has been fully as 
much abused there as here for party purposes, 
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and if the North has ever made it the means 

of gaining a sectional triumph, she has but 

done what the South, for the last twenty-five 

years, has never missed an occasion of doing. 

With respect to every thing substantial in the 

complaints of the South against the North, 

Congress and the states have afforded or 

tendered all reasonable,—all possible,—satis- 

faction. She complained of the Missouri 

Compromise, although adopted in conformity 

with all the traditions of the Government and 

approved by the most judicious Southern 

statesmen, and after thirty-four years’ acqui- 

escence on the part of the people, Congress 

repealed it. She asked for a judicial decision 

of the territorial question in her favor, and 

the Supreme Court of the United States, in 

contravention of the whole current of our: 
legislation, so decided it. She insisted on 

carrying this decision into effect, and three 
new territories, at the very last session of 
Congress, were organized in conformity to it, 

as Utah and New Mexico had been before it 
was rendered. She demanded a guarantee 
against amendments of the Constitution ad- 
verse to her interests, and it was given by the 

requisite majority of the two Houses. She 
required the repeal of the state laws. ob- 

structing the surrender of fugitive slaves, and 

although she had taken the extreme remedy 
of revolt into her hands, they were repealed 

or modified. Nothing satisfied her, because 

there was an active party in the cotton-grow- 
ing states, led by ambitious men determined 

on disunion, who were resolved not to be sat- 
isfied. In one instance alone the South has 
suffered defeat. The North, for the first time 

since the foundation of the government, has 
chosen a President by her unaided electoral 

vote ; and that is the occasion of the present 

unnatural war. I did not, as you know, con- 

tribute to that result, but I did enlist under 

the banner of “the Union, the Constitution, 

and the enforcement of the laws.” Under 

that banner I mean to stand, and with it, if 
it is struck down, I am willing to fall. Even 

for this result the South has no one to blame 

but herself. Her disunionists would give 

their votes for no candidate but the one se- 

lected by leaders who avowed the purpose of 
effecting a revolution of the Cotton States, 

and who brought about a schism in the Demo- 

cratic party directly calculated, probably de- 

signed, to produce the event which actually 

took place, with all its dread consequences. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THREE-FIFTHS 
OF THE SLAVES. 

I trust I have shown the flagrant injustice 
of this whole attempt to fasten upon the 
North the charge of wielding the powers of 
the Federal Government to the prejudice of 
the South. But there is one great fact con- 
nected with this subject, seldom prominently 
brought forward, which ought forever to close 
the lips of the South, in this warfare of sec- 
tional reproach. Under the old Confedera- 
tion, the Congress consisted of but one 
House, and each state Jarge and small had 
but a single vote and consequently an equal 
share in the Government, if Government it 
could be called, of the Union. This mani- 
fest injustice was barely tolerable in a state 
of war; when the imminence of the public 
danger tended to produce unanimity of feel- 
ing and action. When the country was re- 
lieved from the pressure of the war, and dis- 
cordant interests more and more disclosed 
themselves, the equality of the states be- 
came a positive element of discontent, and 
contributed his full share to the downfall of 
that short-lived and ill-compacted frame of 
Government. 

Accordingly, when the Constitution of the 
United States was formed, the great object 
and the main difficulty way to reconcile the 
equality of the states (which gave to Rhode 
Island and Delaware equal weight with Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts), with a proportion- 
ate representation of the people. Each of 
these principles was of vital importance ; 
the first being demanded by the small states, 
as due to their equal independence, and the 
last being demanded by the large states, in 
virtue of the fact, that the Constitution was 
the work and the Government of the people, 
and in conformity with the great law in which 
the Revolution had its origin, that repre- 
sentation and taxation should go hand in 
hand. 

The problem was solved in the Federal 
Convention, by a system of extremely refined 
arrangements, of which the chief was that 
there should be two Houses of Congress, 
that each state should have an equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate (voting however, 
not by states but per capita), and a number 
of representatives in the House in propor- 
tion to its population. But here a formida- 
ble difficulty presented itself, growing out of 
the anomalous character of the population of 





the Slaveholding States, consisting as it did 
of a dominant and a subject class, the latter 
excluded by local law from the enjoyment of 
all political rights and regarded simply as 
property. In this state of things, was it 
just or equitable that the Slaveholding 
States, in addition to the number of repre- 
sentatives to which their free population en- 
titled them, should have a further share in 
the Government of the country, on account 
of the slaves held as property by a small 
portion of the ruling class? While property 
of every kind in the non-slaveholding states 
was unrepresented, was it just that this spe- 
cies of property, forming a large proportion 
of the entire property of the South, should 
be allowed to swell the representation of the 
Slaveholding States ? 

This serious difficulty was finally disposed 
of, in a manner mutually satisfactory, by 
providing that representatives and direct 
taxes should be apportioned among the states 
on the same basis of population, ascertained 
by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons three-fifths of the slaves. It was ex- 
pected at this time that the Federal Treas- 
ury would be mainly supplied by direct 
taxation. While therefore the rule adopted 
gave to the South a number of representa- 
tives out of proportion to the number of her 
citizens, she would be restrained from exer- 
cising this power to the prejudice of the 
North, by the fact that any increase of the 
public burdens would fall in the same ig- 
creased proportion on herself. For the ad- 
ditional weight which the South gained in 
the presidential election, by this adjustment, 
the North received no compensation. 

But now mark the practical operation of 
the compromise. Direct taxation, instead 
of being the chief resource of the Treasury, 
has been resorted to but four times since 
the foundation of the Government, and then 
for small amounts; in 1798, $2,000,000, in 
1813, $3,000,000, in 1815, $6,000,000, in 
1815, $3,000,000 again, in all $14,000,000, 
the sum total raised by direct taxation in 
seventy-two years, less than an average of 
$200,000 a year. What number of repre- 
sentatives, beyond the proportion of their 
free population, the South has elected in 
former Congresses I have not computed. In 
the last Congress she was represented by 
twenty members, in behalf of her slaves, 
being nearly one-eleventh part of the entire 
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House. As the increasing ratio of the two 
classes of population has not greatly varied, 
it is probable that the South, in virtue of 
her slaves, has always enjoyed about the 
same proportionate representation in the 
House in excess of that accruing from her 
free population. As it has rarely happened 
in our political divisions, that important 
measures have been carried by large ma- 
jorities, this excess has been quite sufficient 
to assure the South a majority on all sec- 
tional questions. It enabled her to elect 
her candidate for the Presidency in 1800, 
anil thus effect the great political revolution 
of that year, and is sufficient of itself to 
account for that approach to a monopoly 
of the government, which she has ever en- 
joyed. 

Now, though the consideration for which 
the North agreed to this arrangement, may 
be said to have wholly failed, it has never- 
theless been quietly acquiesced in. I do not 
mean that in times of high party excitement 
it has never been alluded to as a hardship. 
The Hartford Convention spoke of it as a 
grievance which ought to be remedied; but 
even since our political controversies have 
turned almost wholly on the subject of slav- 
ery, [am not aware that this entire failure 
of the equivalent, for which the North gave 
up to the South what has secured her in fact 
the almost exclusive control of the govern- 
ment of the country, has been a frequent or 
@ prominent subject of complaint. 

So much for the pursuit by the North of 
measures hostile to the interests of the 
South ;—so much for the grievances urged 
by the South as her justification for bring- 
ing upon the country the crimes and suffer- 
ings of civil war, and aiming at the prostra- 
tion of a government admitted by herself to 
be the most perfect the world has seen, and 
under which all her own interests have been 
eminently protected and favored ; for to com- 
plete the demonstration of the unreasonable- 
ness of her complaints, it is necessary only to 
add, that, by the admission of her leading 
public men, there never was a time, when 
her “peculiar institution” was so stable 
and prosperous, as at the present moment. 


WHY SHOULD WE NOT RECOGNIZE THE 
SECEDING STATES? 


And now let us rise from these disre- 


garded appeals to the truth of history and 
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the wretched subtilties of the secession 
school of argument, and contemplate the 
great issue before us, in its solemn practical 
reality. ‘ Why should we not,” it is asked, 
“admit the claims of the seceding states, 
acknowledge their independence, and put 
an end at once to the war?” ‘* Why should 
we not?” I answer the question by asking 
another, “why should we?” What have 
we to hope from the pursuit of that course? 
Peace? But we were at peace before. 
Why are we not at peace now? The North 
has not waged the war, it has been forced 
upon us in self-defence; and if, while they 
had the Constitution and the Laws, the Ex- 
ecutive, Congress, and the Courts, all con- 
trolled by themselves, the South, dissatis- 
fied with legal protections and constitutional 
remedies, has grasped the sword, can North 
and South hope to live in peace, when the 
bonds of Union are broken, and amicable 
means of adjustment are repudiated? Peace 
is the very last thing which secession, if 
recognized, will give us; it will give us 
nothing but a hollow truce,—time to pre- 
pare the means of new outrages. It is in 
its very nature a perpetual cause of hostil- 
ity; an eternal, never-cancelled letter of 
marque and reprisal, an everlasting proc- 
lamation of Border-war. How can peace 
exist, when all the causes of dissension are 
indefinitely multiplied; when unequal rev- 
enue laws shall have led to a gigantic sys- 
tem of smuggling, when a general stampede 
of slaves shall take place along the Border, 
with no thought of rendition, and all the 
thousand causes of mutual irritation shall 
be called into action, on a frontier of fifteen 
hundred miles not marked by natural boun- 
daries and not subject to a common jurisdic- 
tion or a mediating power? We did believe 
in peace ; fondly, credulously, believed, that, 
cemented by the mild umpirage of the Fed- 
eral Union, it might dwell forever beneath 
the folds of the Star-Spangled Banner and 
the sacred shield of a common nationality. . 
That was the great arcanum of policy; that 
was the state mystery into which men and 
ange|s desired to look; hidden from ages 
but revealed to us :-— 


“Which kings and prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found :” 


a family of states independent for local con- 
cerns, united under one government for the 
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limit to the possible extension of such a sys- 
tem. It had already comprehended half of 
North America, and it might, in the lapse of 
ages, have folded the continent in its peace- 
ful, beneficent embrace. We fondly dreamed 
that, in the lapse of ages, it would have been 
extended till half the western hemisphere 
had realized the vision of universal, perpetual 
peace. From that dream we have been 
rudely startled by the array of ten thousand 
armed men in Charleston harbor, and the 
roar of eleven batteries raining a storm of 
iron hail on one poor siege-worn company 
because in obedience to lawful authority, in 
the performance of sworn duty, the gallant 
Anderson resolved to keep his oath. That 
brave and faithful band, by remaining at their 
post, did not hurt a hair of the head of a 
Carolinian, bond or free. The United States 


proposed not to reinforce, but to feed them. 
But the Confederate leaders would not allow 
them even the poor boon of being starved 
into surrender; and because some laws had 
been passed somewhere, by which it was 
alleged that the return of some slaves (not 
one from Carolina) had been or might be 


obstructed, South Carolina, disclaiming the 
protection of courts and of Congress, which 
had never been withheld from her, has in- 
augurated a ruthless civil war. If, for the 
frivolous reasons assigned, the seceding states 
have chosen to plunge into this gulf, while all 
the peaceful temperaments and constitutional 
remedies of the Union were within their 
reach, and offers of further compromise and 
additional guarantees were daily tendered 
them, what hope, what possibility of peace 
can there be, when the Union is broken up, 
when in addition to all other sources of deadly 
quarrel, a general exodus of the slave pop- 
ulation begins (as beyond all question it will) 
and nothing but war remains for the settle- 
ment of controversies? The Vice-President 
of the new Confederacy states that it rests on 
slavery ; but from its very nature it must rest 
equally on war; eternal war, first between 
North and South, and then between the 
smaller fragments into which the disinte- 
grated parts may crumble. The work of 
demons has already begun. Besides the 
hosts mustered for the capture or destruc- 
tion of Washington, Eastern,Y irginia has let 
loose the dogs of war on the loyal citizens of 
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management of common interests and the | 
prevention of internal feuds. There was no | 


Western Virginia; they are straining at the 
leash in Maryland and Kentucky ; Tennessee 
threatens to set a price on the head of her 
noble Johnson and his friends; a civil war 
rages in Missouri. Why, in the name of 
Heaven, has not Western Virginia, separated 
from Eastern Virginia by mountain ridges, 
by climate, by the course of her rivers, by 
the character of her population, and the na- 
ture of her industry, why has she not as good 
a right to stay in the Union which she in- 
herited from her Washington, as Eastern 
Virginia has to abandon it for the mushroom 
Confederacy forced upon her from Mont- 
gomery? Are no rights sacred but those of 
rebellion ; no oaths binding but those taken 
by men already foresworn; are liberty of 
thought, and speech, and action nowhere to 
be tolerated except where laws are trampled 
under foot, arsenals and mints plundered, 
governments warred against, and their pa- 
triotie defenders assailed by ferocious and 
murderous mobs ? 


SECESSION ESTABLISHES A FOREIGN POWER 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


Then consider the monstrous nature and 
reach of these pretensions in which we are 
expected to acquiesce; which are nothing 
less than the United States should allow a 
Foreign Power, by surprise, treachery, 
and violence to possess itself of one-half of 
their territory and all the public property 
and public establishments contained in it ; for 
if the Southern Confederacy is recognized, it 
becomes a foreign power, established along 
a curiously dovetailed frontier of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, commanding some of the most 
important commercial and military positions 
and lines of communication for travel and 
trade; half the sea-coast of the Union; the 
navigation of our Mediterranean Sea (the 
Gulf of Mexico, one-third as large as the 
Mediterranean of Europe) and above all the 
great arterial inlet into the heart of the Con- 
tinent, through which its very life-blood pours 
its imperial tides. I say we are coolly sum- 
moned to surrender all this to a foreign 
power. Would we surrender it to England, 
to France, to Spain? Not an inch of it; 
why then to the Southern Confederacy ? 
Would any other government on earth, un- 
less compelled by the direst necessity, make 
such a surrender? Does not France keep 
an army of one hundred thousand men in 
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Algeria to prevent a few wandering tribes of 
Arabs, — a recent conquest, — from asserting 
their independence? Did not England strain 
her resources to the utmost tension, to pre- 
vent the native kingdoms of Central India 
(civilized states two thousand years ago, and 
while painted chieftains ruled the savage 
clans of ancient Britain) from re-establishing 
their sovereignty ; and shall we be expected, 
without a struggle, to abandon a great in- 
tegral part of the United States to a foreign 
power ? 

Let it be remembered too, that in grant- 
ing to the seceding states jointly and sever- 
ally, the right to leave the Union, we con- 
cede to them the right of resuming, if they 
please, their former allegiance to England, 
France, and Spain. It rests with them, with 
any one of them, if the right of secession is 
admitted, again to plant a European Gov- 
ernment side by side with that of the United 
States on the soil of America; and it is by no 
means the most improbable upshot of this 
ill-starred rebellion, if allowed to prosper. 
The disunion press in Virginia last year 
openly encouraged the idea of a French Pro- 
tectorate, and her Legislature has, I believe, 


sold out the James River Canal, the darling 
enterprise 6f Washington, to a company in 
France supposed to enjoy the countenance 


of the emperor. The seceding patriots of 
South Carolina were understood by the cor- 
respondent of the London Times, to admit 
that they would'rather be subject to a Brit- 
ish prince, than to the Government of the 
United States. Whether they desire it or 
not, the moment the seceders lose the pro- 
tection of the United States, they hold their 
independence at the mercy of the powerful 
governments of Europe. If the navy of the 
North should withdraw its protection, there 
is not a Southern State on the Atlantic or 
the Gulf, which might not be recolonized by 
Europe, in six months after the outbreak of 
a foreign war. 


IMMENSE COST OF THE TERRITORIES CLAIMED 
BY SECESSION. 


Then look at the case for a moment, in 
reference to the acquisitions of territory 
made on this side of the continent within the 
present century,—Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and the entire coast of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi; vast regions acquired from France, 
Spain, and Mexico,within sixty years. Louis- 
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|isiana cost $15,000,000, when our popula- 
tion was 5,000,000, representing of course 
$90,000,000, at the present day. Florida 
cost $5,000,009, iri 1820, when our popula- . 
tion was less than 10,000,000, equal to $15,- 
000,000, at the present day, besides the ex- 
penses of General Jackson’s war in 1818, 
and the Florida war of 1840, in which some 
$80,000,000 were thrown away, for the pur- 
pose of driving a handful of starving Semi- 
noles from the Everglades. Texas cost 
$200,000,000 expended in the Mexican war, 
in addition to the lives of thousands of brave 
men; besides $10,000,000 paid to her in 
1850, for ceding a tract of land which was 
not hers, to New Mexico. A great part of 
the expense of the military establishment 
of the United States has been incurred in 
defending the South-Western frontier. The 
troops meanly surprised and betrayed in 
Texas, were sent there to protect her de- 
fenceless border settlements from the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife. If to all this ex- 
penditure we add that of the forts, the navy- 
yards, the court-houses, the custom-houses, 
and the other public buildings in these re- 
gions, $500,000,000 of the public funds of 
which at least five-sixths are levied by indi- 
rect taxation from the North and North- 
West, have been expended in and for the 
Gulf States in this century. Would Eng- 
land, would France, would any government 
on the face of the earth surrender without a 
death-struggle, such a dear-bought territory ? 


THE UNITED STATES CANNOT GIVE UP THE 
CONTROL OF THE OUTLET OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


But of this I make no account; the dol- 
lars are spent ; let them go. But look at 
\the subject for a moment in its relations to 
the safety, to the prosperity, and the growth 
of the country. The Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, with their hundred tributa- 
ries, give to the great central basin of our con- 
tinent its character anddestiny. The outlet 
of this mighty system lies between the States 
of Tennessee and Missouri, of Mississippi 
/and Arkansas, and through the State of 

The ancient province so-called, 





| Louisiana. 
the proudest monument of the mighty mon- 
arch whose name it bears, passes from the 
jurisdiction of France to that of Spain in 
|1763. Spain coveted it, not that she might 
\fill it with prosperous coloniés and rising 
| states, but that it might stretch as a broad 
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waste barrier, infested with warlike tribes, 
between the Anglo-American power and the 
silver mines of Mexico. With the inde- 
pendence of the United States, the fear of a 
still more dangerous neighbor grew upon 
Spain, and in the insane expectation of 
checking the progress of the Union west- 
ward, she threatened, and at times at- 
tempted, to close the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, on the rapidly increasing trade of the 
West. The -bare suggestion of such a 
policy roused the population upon the banks 
of the Ohio, then inconsiderable, as one 
man. Their confidence in Washington 
scarcely restrained them from rushing to the 
seizure of New Orleans when the treaty of 
San Lorenzo El Real in 1795, obtained for 
them a precarious right of navigating the 
noble river to the sea, with a right of de- 
posit at New Orleans. This subject was 
for years the turning-point of the politics of 
the West, and it was perfectly well under- 
stood, that sooner or later, she would be 
content with nothing less than the sover- 
eign control of the mighty stream, from its 
head spring to its outlet in the gulf; and 
that is as true now as it was then. 

So stood affairs at the close of the last 
century, when the colossal power of the first 
Napoleon burst upon the world. In the 
vast recesses of his Titanic ambition, he 
cherished as a leading object of his policy, 
to acquire for France a colonial empire, 
which should balance that of England. In 
pursuit of this policy, he fixed his eye on the 
ancient regal colony which Louis XIV. had 
founded in the heart of North America, 


pressure of the war with England, and 
every thing seemed propitious to the success 
of the great enterprise. The fate of Amer- 
ica tremble for a moment in a doubtful bal- 
ance, and five hundred thousand citizens in 
that region felt the danger, and sounded the 
alarm. (Speech of Mr. Ross in the Senate 
of the U. S., 14th February, 1803.) 

But in another moment the aspect of af- 
fairs was changed, by a stroke of policy 
grand, unexpected, and fruitful of conse- 
quences, perhaps without a parallel in his- 
tory. The short-lived truce of Amiens was 
about to end, the renewal of war was inevi- 
table, Napoleon saw that before he could take 
possession of Louisiana it would be wrested 
from him by England who commanded the 
seas, and he determined at once, not merely 
to deprive her of this magnificent conquest, 
but to contribute as far as in him lay, to 
build up a great rival maritime power in the 
West. The Government of the United States, 
not less sagacious, seized the golden moment, 
—a moment such as does not happen twice 
in a thousand years. Mr. Jefferson perceived 
that, unless acquired by the United States, 
Louisiana would in a short time belong to 
France or to England, and with equal wis- 
dom and ‘courage he determined that it 
should belong to neither. True he held the 
acquisition to be unconstitutional, but he 
threw to the winds the resolutions of 1798, 
which had just brought him into power; he 
broke the Constitution and he saved an em- 
pire. Mr. Monroe was sent to France to 
conduct the negotiation, in conjunction with 
Chancellor Livingston, the resident minister, 




















and he tempted Spain by the paltry bribe of | contemplating at that time only the acquisi- 


creating a kingdom of Etruria for a Bourbon 
prince, to give back to France the then 
boundless wastes of the territory of Louis- 
iana. The cession was made by the secret 
treaty of San Ildefonso of the 1st of Octo- 


tion of New Orleans and the adjacent terri- 
tory. 

But they were dealing with a man that 
did nothing by halves. Napoleon knew, 
| and we know,—that to give up the mouth of 


ber, 1800 (of which one sentence only has | the river was to give up its course. On 
ever been published, but that sentence gave | Easter-Sunday of 1803, he amazed his Coun- 
away half a continent), and the youthful cil with the announcement, that he had de- 
conqueror concentrated all the resources of | termined to cede the whole of Louisiana to 
his mighty genius on the accomplishment | the United States. Not less to the astonish- 
of the vast project. If successful, it would | ment of the American envoys, they were told 
have established the French power on the | by the French negotiators at the first inter- 
mouth and on the right bank of the Mis-| view, that their master was prepared to treat 
sissippi, and would have opposed the most | with them not merely for the Isle of New 
formidable barrier to the expansion of the | Orleans, but for the whole vast province 
-United States. The peace of Amiens, at | which bore the name of Louisiana; whose 
this juncture, relieved Napoleon from the | boundaries, then unsettled, have since been 
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carried on the North to the British line, on 
the West to the Pacific Ocean; a territory half 
as big as Europe, transferred by a stroke of 
the pen. Fifty-eight years have elapsed since 
the acquisition was made. The States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas, the Territories of Ne- 
braska, Dacotah, and Jefferson, have been 
established within its limits, on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains ; the State of Oregon, 
and the Territory of Washington, on their 
western slope; while a tide of population is 
annually pouring into the region destined in 
addition to the natural increase, before the 
close of the century, to double the number 
of the states and territories. For the entire 
region west of the Alleghanies and east of 
the Rocky Mountains, the Missouri and the 
Mississippi form the natural outlet to the sea. 
Without counting the population of the se- 
ceding states, there are ten millions of the 
free citizens of the country, between Pitts- 
burg and Fort Union, who claim the course 
and the mouth of the Mississippi, as belong- 
ing to the United States. It is theirs by a 
transfer of truly imperial origin and mag- 
nitude ; theirs by a sixty years’ title ; theirs 
by occupation and settlement ; theirs by the 
law of nature and of God. Louisiana, a 
fragment of this colonial empire, detached 
from its main portion and first organized as 
a state, undertakes to secede from the Union, 
and thinks by so doing that she will be al- 
lowed by the Government and people of the 
United States to revoke this imperial trans- 
fer, to disregard this possession and occupa- 
tion of sixty years, to repeal this law of na- 
ture and of God; and she fondly believes 
that ten millions of the free people of the 
Union will allow her and her seceding breth- 
ren to open and shut the portals of this 
mighty region at their pleasure. They may 
do so, and. the swarming millions which 
throng the course of these noble streams and 
their tributaries may consent to navigate 
them by sufferance from Montgomery and 
Richmond, but if I may repeat the words 
which I have lately used on another occasion, 
it will be when the Alleghanies and the 
Rocky Mountains, which form the eastern 
and western walls of the imperial valley, 
shall sink to the level of the sea, and the 
Mississippi and the Missouri shafl flow back 
to their fountains. 

Such, fellow-citizens, as I contemplate 








them, are the great issues before the coun- 
try, nothing less, in a word, than whether 
the work of our noble fathers of the Revo- 
lutionary and constitutional age shall perish 
or endure; whether this great experiment 
in national policy, which binds a family of 
free Republics in one United Government, 
—the most hopeful plan for combining the 
homebred blessings of a small state with the 
stability and power of ,great empire,—shall 
be treacherously and shamefully stricken 
down, in the moment of its most successful 
operation, or whether it shall be bravely, 
patriotically, triumphantly maintained. We 
wage no war of conquest and subjugation ; 
we aim at nothing but to protect our loyal 
fellow-citizens, who, against fearful cdds, are 
fighting the battles of the Union in the dis- 
affected states, and to re-establish, not for 
ourselves alone, but for our misguided breth- 
ren, the mild sway of the Constitution and 
the laws. The result cannot be doubted. 
Twenty millions of freemen, forgetting their 
divisions, are rallying as one man in sup- 
port of the righteous cause,—their willing 
hearts and their strong hands, their fortunes 
and their lives, are laid upon the altar of the 
country. We contend for the great inheri- 
tance of constitutional freedom transmitted 
from our Revolutionary fathers. We en- 
gage in the struggle forced upon us with 
sorrow, as against our misguided brethren, 
but with high heart and faith, as we war for 
that Union which our sainted Washington 
commended to our dearest affections. The 
sympathy of the civilized world is on our 
side, and will join us in prayers to Heaven 
for the success of our arms. 


APPENDIX. 


Hon. Reverdy Johnson to Mr. Everett. 


_ BALtrmorg, 24 June, 1861. 

My Dear Mr. Everett :—I have your note 
of the 18th, and cheerfully authorize you to 
use my name, as you suggest. 

The letter I read in the speech I made in 
Frederick, should be ‘conclusive evidence 
that, at its date, Mr. Calhoun denied the 
right of secession, as a constitutional right, 
either express or implied. 

But, in addition to this I had frequent 
opportunities of knowing that this was his 
opinion. It was my good fortune to be a 
member of the Senate of the United States, 
whilst he was one of its greatest ornaments 
for four years, from 1845, until I became a 
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member of Gen. Taylor’s administration, 
and during two sessions (I think 1846 and 
1847) I lived in the same house with him. 
He did me the honor to give me much of 
his confidence, and frequently his nullifica- 
tion doctrine was the subject of conversa- 
tion. Time and time again, have I heard 
him, and with ever-increased surprise at his 
wonderful acuteness, defend it on constitu- 
tional grounds, and distinguish it in that re- 
spect, from the doctrine of secession. This 
last he never, with me, placed on any other 
ground, than that of revolution. This, he 
said, was to destroy the government,—and 
no Constitution, the work of sane men, ever 
provided for its own destruction. The other 
was to preserve it,—Wwas, practically, but to 
amend it, and ina constitutional mode. As 
you know, and he was ever told, I never took 
that view. I could see no more constitu- 
tional warrant for this than for the other, 
which, I repeat, he ever in all our interviews, 
repudiated, as wholly indefensible as a con- 
stitutional remedy. His mind, with all its 
wonderful power, was so ingenious that it 
often led him into error, and at times to such 
an extent as to be guilty of the most palpa- 
ble inconsistencies. His views of the Tariff 
and internal improvements and powers of 
the Government, are instances. His first 
opinions upon both were decided, and almost 
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‘ultra. His earliest reputation was won as 
their advocate, and yet four years before his 
death he denounced both, with constant zeal 
and with rare power, and, whilst doing so, 
boldly asserted his uniform consistency. It 
is no marvel, therefore, with those who have 
observed his career and studied his charac- 
ter, to hear it stated now, that he was the 
advocate of constitutional secession. 

It may be so, and perhaps is so, but this 
in no way supports the doctrine, as far as it 
rests on his authority. His first views 
were well considered and formed, without 
the influence of extraneous circumstances, 
of which he seemed to me to be often the vic- 
tim. Pure in private life and in motives,— 
ever, as I believe, and have always believed, 
patriotic,—he was induced, seemingly, with- 
out knowing it, in his later life, to surren- 
der to section what was intended for the 
whole, his great powers of analysis and his 
extraordinary talent for public service. If 
such a heresy, therefore, as secession could 
rest on any individual name; if any such 
human authority could support such an ab- 
surd and destructive folly, it cannot be said 
to rest on that of Mr. Calhoun. 

With sincere regard, your friend, 
, REVERDY JOHNSON. 

Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. 











Tue TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH.—Rev. 
John Williams, Assistant Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal diocese of Connecticut, speak- 
ing, as he is authorized to say, for Bishop 
Brownell as well as himself, remarks in a recent 
address to the clergy of that state :— 


“ Our American Prayer-Book—as doubtless we 
all remember—was adopted in 1789, two years 
after the framing of the Federal Constitution. 
Since then every child in our communion has 
been taught as a part of his Christian vocation, 
‘to honor and obey the civil authority.’ On all 
ordinary occasions of public worship, when that 
book has been used in its ee: we have 
prayed for ‘ The President of the United States 
and all others in authority,’ and regularly be- 
sought the good Lord to deliver us from ‘ se- 
dition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion.’ Our 
articles were adopted in 1801: and the XXX- 
VIIth of these declares, ‘The power of the civil 
magistrate extendeth to all men, as well clergy 


as laity, in all things temporal, but hath no 
authority in things purely spiritual. And we 
hold it to be the duty of all men who are profes- 
sors of the Gospel to pay respectful obedience to 
the civil authority, regularly and legitimately 
constituted.’ 

“Such is the clear, out-spoken, unmistakable 
teaching of our Church. And it does but echo 
the teaching and injunctions of God’s Holy 
World. Whenever and wherever her ministers 


have taught any thing else, they have done it in 
plain dereliction of their duty, and in contraven- 


tion of their ordination vows. So far as we in 
this diocese are concerned, I have never known 
or heard of any other teaching. Through evil 
report and good report, applauded or con- 
demned, we have always taught that ‘every 
soul’ is ‘ to be subject to the higher powers ; 
for there is no power but of God, the powers 
that be are ordained of God;’ and that this 
subjection is not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience’ ‘ sake.’ ” 
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From Punch. 
JOHNSON AND BLONDIN. 

Extracted, by permission, from the latest edi- 

tion of Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

THE next day was Saturday, and I called 
upon my revered friend in the Temple, and 
after some hesitation I mentioned that I had 
purchased tickets of admission to the Crystal 
Palace, to see the feats of the French acrobat, 
Blondin, who was to exhibit that day. I 
said that I did not know whether I should 
go or not. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ why do you 
tell me a lie? You know that you have re- 
solved upon witnessing this Frenchman’s ex- 
hibition, and the weakness of the desire is 
less culpable than the cowardice of the men- 
dacity that would veil it.” 

I admitted that Ihad a curiosity to behold 
an instance of the power of courage and 
skill in surmounting difficulties of a grave 
nature. 

“ You are a humbug,” said my venerated 
friend. ‘You care nothing for the fellow’s 
courage or skill, but you have a vulgar de- 
sire to go with the multitude, and perhaps a 
concealed hope that you may be present at 
a painful catastrophe.” 

I urged that the Prince of Wales, my 
sovereign’s eldest son, had witnessed the 
sight, and rewarded the performer with a 
medal. 

My honored friend became exceedingly 
angry. ‘ Do not,” he said, “ drag the name 
of a member of the royal family of these, 
realms (royal, de facto, he added with a 
murmur to himself) into your miserable plea. 
The Prince of Wales, in not refusing to join 
in a transatlantic holiday, was gracefully 
discharging an instalment of the duty for 
which he was accredited to the West. You 
have no business on Sydenham Hill, and if 
you had a medal, so far from bestowing it 
upon Blondin, you would stick it upon your 
own hat, and repeat the Paoli farce. Let me 
hear no such nonsense.” 

But my character, as is well known, is 
one of invincible fortitude and pertinacity, 
and when I know myself to be in the right, 
Tam not easily put down. I therefore re- 
turned to the charge with a courage which 
almost astonished myself. 

“ Pindar sang the praises of horse-racing, 
Dr. Johnson,” I replied. 

‘‘A horse is not a Frenchman, nor are 
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you a Pindar,” retorted my reverend friend, 
with that quickness which belonged to him. 
The lively sally restored his good-humor, 
for he-added, ‘* You are not even a Pindar of 
Wakefield; though in your heart you de- 
spise Goldy’s Vicar of that locality.” 

This was unjust, and I told him that 
though I did not think so highly of Gold- 
smith’s little tale as some did, I was far from 
despising an elegantly written and moral fa- 
ble. I then said, * Dr. Johnson, will you do 
me the favor to come and see Blondin ? ” 

He laughed, and said I was putting him 
to the experimentum Crucis—which I after- 
wards thought a most felicitous phrase, be- 
cause the Frenchman had to “ cross” the 
transept. I doubt not that I have lost hun- 
dreds of equally good things through my 
culpable negligence of transcription. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “ if you had asked 
me to purchase a ticket for this sight, I 
should have peremptorily refused, because I 
am not justified in contributing to bribe a 
fellow-creature, though only a Frenchman 
and a mounteback, to risk the loss of his 
life. But as you have paid for the tickets, 
and as I shall not repay you, the onus is 
with yourself, and I will accompany you.” 

“We are at the Crystal Palace,” I re- 
marked, as the train entered the station. 

“ The building is not of Crystal, nor is it 
a Palace,” said my illustrious friend. 

“The name,” I said, humbly, “ was given 
by Mr. Punch.” 

“ Mr. Punch is a great authority,” said 
Dr. Johnson, removing his hat for a moment, 
“and I willingly accept his nomenclature. 
The fact had escaped me.” 

So ready was he to own an error, when it 
was properly brought before him. 

‘“‘ Mr. Punch,” he continued, “ is most for- 
tunate in selecting denominations. It was 
he who gave the name of Arcadia to that 
new arcaded garden and locality at South 
Kensington ; a name which I observe the 
journals are all adopting without acknowl- 
edgment of the original inventor. But few 
can so well afford to be robbed, though the 
wealth of the Bank of England is no excuse 
for the criminality of the burglar.” 

We proceeded across the beautiful garden,. 
and my revered friend, whose classic recol- 
lections were ever ready, pointed to the Mer-- 
cury on one of the water-tempies, and re- 
marked that there was a Blondin ready 
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perched. I said “ Stat in eternum,” but was 
immediately and sternly rebuked by my hon- 
ored friend for light use of a word signifying 
eternity. ‘‘ But,” he added, playfully, “do 
not be cast down, for you yourself are an 
everlasting donkey.” This re-assured me, 
and we ascended to the gallery, and took 
our seats. Gazing down upon the vast area, 
on the sides of which, and around it, were 
nearly ten thousand persons, Dr. Johnson 
whispered, slyly,— 

“Do you think as many persons would 
come to see you supported by a single cord ?” 

I felt hurt, for though I am conscious of 
many short-comings, it was wounding to 
think that the greatest moralist of the age 
had ever seriously contemplated my coming 
to be hanged. 

“Do not be a fool,” said Dr. Johnson, 
kindly. ‘ You will repose in your Scottish 
mausoleum, followed by an incalculable ar- 
ray of semi-denuded Caledonian boors ; so 
be happy, and survey mankind.” 

The Frenchman came upon the rope, ran, 
tumbled, stood on his head, feigned to slip, 
lay down, walked backwards blindfolded, and 
performed his other extraordinary gymnas- 
tic feats at a height of one hundred and 
eighty feet from the floor that had been 
cleared below. Military music played, the 
vast assembly applauded, and tears came 
into my eyes. 

“What are you blubbering for?” said my 
illustrious friend. ‘Do you envy that poor 
acrobat his triumph, or do you imagine that 
you yourself could perform those feats bet- 
ter? In the first alternative the sentiment 


is unworthy, in the second the vanity is 
egregious.” 
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Thus did he ever seek to improve my mina 
and heart, and what do I not owe to him? 
I told him, however, that he misjudged me, 
and that I was weeping to think that ten 
thousand of my fellow-creatures had assem- 
bled to derive excitement from the chance of 
a French mountebank breaking his neck. 

‘Spare your tears, and stow your twad- 
dle,” responded my venerable friend. “They 
have come for no such savage purpose. They 
have heard that a person has acquired the 
art of safely walking on a suspended cord, 
and they evince a laudable desire to witness 
a triumph of courage and of skill. Do you 
degrade your fellow subjects to the level of 
the Roman spectators of gladiator-fights ? 
Is there one person in that crowd who would 
turn up the thumb, if doing so would bring 
down that acrobat to that floor ?” 

I did not dare to remind him that he had 
summarily crushed my own plea in his cham- 
bers, but I asked whether he would take any 
thing to drink. He was condescending 
enough to partake of a bottle of Scottish ale 
with me, and seasoned it by a good-humored 
jibe at my selecting liquor bearing the name 
of my country. 

“The health of the French acrobat, with 
the American reputation, ina tumbler of 
Scotch ale!” he said. 

“ Drunk by Dr. Johnson,” I ventured to 
add, “‘ whose reputation is neither French, 
nor American, nor Scotch, nor English, but 
universal.” 

“You are a thundering humbug,” said my 
revered friend, smiling. I have reason to 
| believe that he was need, for he permit- 


‘ted me to pay the cab from the terminus to 
| the Temple. 








A Borp TitLe For A Boox.—A literary 
advertisement announces the publication of, 
“This day, in Feap., 8vo., Price 6s. cloth, Bot- 
any Bay, and Other Poems.” Then comes the 
name of the author—a gentleman whose experi- 
ence of Botany Bay is evidently quite respect- 
able; or else the reader might be disposed to 
gonjecture that the other poems above referred 
to are mostly writings of a peculiar character, 
with remarkable titles, as, for instance, The 
Mill, A Turn at the Crank, The Oakum-Pickers, 


The Time of Trouble, and Six Months in the Jug ; 
and as Australia has for some time past declined 
to receive our involuntary emigrants, the pre- 
sumption would be that the author of Botany 
Bay is an old offender.—Punch 


Ir is reported that the emperor of France has 
sent Madame George Sand a present of 20,000 


francs as a consolation for her defeat by M. 
Thiers. 








WHAT ARE WE 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 

Tue Knickerbocker for July has a timely 
article “ What we are Fighting For.” The 
writer has a hit at a class of persons who are 
persistently reasoning on the causes and 
effects of our war for the Union. He is of 

opinion this is not a time to talk, but 

—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


A TIME TO FIGHT. 


Already in the midst of an enthusiasm 
for war hitherto unknown in the world’s his- 
tory; while grand armies are preparing for a 
great and what may prove the bloodiest bat- 
tle on record; while action is the ery which 
resounds from one end of the country to the 
other, there are individuals over the land 
who are busy enumerating causes and results 
in sermons, essays, lectures, and speeches. 
We are told (as if the matter required any 
sagacity) what has led to the present state of 
things, and we are also informed what is 
likely to flow from it. ‘“ There is,” says Sol- 
omon, “a time for every purpose under 
heaven.” But the present is not the time to 
discuss the reason why — the cause direct or 
the cause secondary. “ All that a man hath 
will he give for his life;” and when he finds 
such ample concessions are about to fail he 
will be very apt to fight —in fact, he will 
fight. And in that desperate struggle he will 
pay little attention to the person who stands 
by preaching a homily over the causes which 
led to his awkward predicament, or uttering 
speculations about the upshot of it. Not but 
what these are all very well in their place, 
but they are foreign to the immediate matter 
in hand, which matter is sharp, instant, press- 
ing, and requires to be kept closely in view, 
and never for a moment obscured by ex- 
traneous issues or countercurrents. 


SECESSION ABSURD. 


We observe, then, it is a matter distinctly 
understood that we are fighting to prevent 
the extinction of this republic. Its extinc- 
tion ; for to disintegrate is to destroy it. No 
one pretends to deny this. Indeed, it has 
already been declared in Europe that the 
“ Great Republic ” no longer exists. Weare 
fighting to give the lie to this assertion. We 
are fighting to maintain in its integrity a gov- 
ernment which the prudence, and sagacity, 
and wisdom of our fathers established after 
years of privations, of trials and extraordi- 
nary perils; which was consecrated by their 
lives and sealed with their blood. 

It makes no sort of difference now what 
statesmen and politicians may argue as to the 
right of one of these United States to “se- 
cede.” (As if a nation ever made provision 
for its own dissolution, or enacted a statute 
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authorizing felo de se.) It makes no sort of 
difference whether or not by the letter of the 
Constitution that question is definitely settled 
beyond a cavil. (Yet who can have forgot- 
ten the unanswerable argument of Daniel 
Webster on these points?) The people, to 
whom as a jury the question of the right of 
secession has been submitted, for them to de- 
termine both the law and the fact, have 
declared against the right, and immediately 
prepare to sustain their verdict by force of 
arms — that ultima ratio which overrides all 
logic and all argument, paying little attention 
to the set forms and legal dicta. Our Chief 
Justice lately put on his spectacles, and read 
the President an opinion about the writ of 
habeas corpus. He might as well proceed to 
Fortress Monroe and read the riot act. 


/ THE CASE PUT. 


Suppose we had yielded at first to the 
wishes of the seven seceded states. Suppose 
satisfactory treaties were made (yet how ab- 
surd the supposition !), and all peacefully con- 
summated. Congress meets again. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and Tennessee are 
represented there, with other states who sym- 
pathized with the seceders. The session 
would be a stormy one. Something trans- 
pires which does not suit the representa- 
tives from those states. They claim to have 
their way, demand further concessions, and 
threaten what they would have a right to 
threaten—to join the “ Southern Confeder- 
acy ”—and having admitted that right we 
could not help ourselves. What a humiliat- 
ing spectacle! A nation suddenly become 
emasculate and imbecile ; a subject for the 
just contempt and scorn of the whole world. 
The right to secede granted, there would be 
nothing left of us. We should become so 

owerless that, asin the case of the sick 
ion, every donkey would lift his heel against 
us. Why, even as it was, the men of shal- 
low intellects were misled by the extraor- 
dinary forbearance of the people into the 
belief that treason would triumph. The 
mayor of the city of New York—yes, the 
mayor of this great and mighty emporium, 
the glory and pride of the whole country, had 
the audacity to propose it should separate 
itself from the state and erect itself into a 
“free city” ! Behold the incipient fruits of 
peaceable separation. 


MORAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


As the character of a man becomes dig- 
nified by his pursuits, so the moral tone of 
a nation is elevated by what it undertakes. 
The man who devotes himself-unselfishly to 
a noble object becomes thereby ennobled, 
and a people who stop at no sacrifice in 
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their country’s cause become heroic. It is | 


those who battle against difficulties and be- 
come inured to dangers and privations who 

ow strong and resolute. On the other 

and, the enervating calm of commercial 
prosperity breeds luxurious weakness, effem- 
inacy, and corruption in the. nation itself. 
And in this light we ought: to welcome 
what our sympathizers call our “hour of 
adversity.” ‘ Adversity!” God be praised 
for it! The nation can only become strong 
and heroic under hardship and trial and 
desperate extremity. First, we may see 
a portion of our superfluous wealth depart- 
ing. “Let it go,” we exclaim. Then fol- 
lows the entire loss of fortune: be it so. 
Then a near and dear relative is slain in bat- 
tle. We consecrate the offering with prayer 
and supplication, and as each successive sac- 
rifice is made we grow more resolute and 
self-reliant: our senses become brighter, 
our views clearer : the old crust is thrown off, 
and we rise mighty in physical and moral 
strength; we look back on our previous 
state, disgusted at its weakness and insipid- 
ity. Wego on, persist, endure, and conquer. 
Ah! how we shall love the cause for which 
we have borne so much. How will this new 
baptism endear it to all our hearts. The 
children who in our streets go through their 
mimic performances of defending the capital 
and putting to flight the rebels who threaten 
it, learn lessons of patriotism which will not 
die with them. These will be taught in turn 
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to their children as reminiscences of our 
country’s great ordeal. 


BUSINESS ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


However severe, then, the contest is to bear 
on us, we shall gain new life, new power, new 
dignity in it.. But, while it is not well to 
underrate the difficulties which we must en- 
counter, we need not overrate them. If the 
war, as we hope, shall prove a short one, 
our perplexities will be brief. If long, then 
business will presently revive on a new basis. 
Trade will seek new channels, following al- - 
ways the law of demand and supply. The 
war will give employment a new direction ; 
our farmers will reap abundant returns for 
the products of the fields, and a compara- 
a short time will see affairs working into 
regular and active routine. The cities of 
the North will have a largely increased trade, 
and New York will enter on a period of com- 
mercial prosperity hitherto unknown in her 
history. Who lives a few months will wit- 
ness this, and also behold the commence- 
ment of a new scene of healthful, vigorous 
progress. The war is not to weaken or im- | 
poverish us, it will enrich and make us 
strong. It will deplete the capitalist and 
circulate his wealth 4mong hundreds of thou-_ 
sands. A new energy willprevail. The na- 
tion, purged of treason, its insulted majesty 
vindicated, will resume its grand march, 
chastened into a divine harmony of action. 





WHAT THEY ARE FIGHTING FOR—WHAT 
THEY HAVE Lost.—The secessionists of the se- 
ceding states say that they are fighting for every 
thing dear to freemen. We don’t see that they 
have gained any thing, but it is very easy to see 
what they have lost. Among their losses, a 
contemporary enumerates these :— 


1. They have lost the liberty of free speech, 
the dearest right of a freeman. They dare not 
speak except in one way. The tyranny and 
cruelties of Caligula and Nero were tender mer- 
cies compared with the reign of terror now per- 
vading the seceded states. 

2. ‘They have lost the right of voting upon 
the Constitution under which they live. The 
voice of the people is hushed, and they are bound 
hand and foot, and are at the mercy of the few 
purse-proud aristocrats. 

3, Thay have lost at least fifty per cent of the 
value of their property, and receive in its stead 
an increased taxation. 








4. They have lost their titles to their prop- 
erty, it being subject to confiscation for the sup- 
port of those whose feet are upon their necks. 

5. They have lost their trade and commerce, 
all kinds of business being completely pros- 
trated. 

6. And last, though not least, they have lost 
their self-respect and civilization. They repudi- 
ate their debts, and appropriate other people’s 
property and make a virtue of it. 

For opinion’s sake, they commit barbarities 
upon citizens of the. United States which the 
most untutored and inhuman savage would 
blush to be guilty of. 

These are a few of the “liberties ” they have 
lost. What liberties are they now fighting for ? 
And how many “rights” have they gained 
through the agency of secession? Let some’ 
secessionist answer—if he can.—Louisville Jour- 
nal, 22 June. 





EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE SECESSION QUESTION. 


EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE SECESSION 
QUESTION FOURTEEN YEARS AGO. 
[ Translated for the “ National Intelligencer” from 


the History of the Secession of the Swiss Cantons, 
by an officer of the Federal Army.] 


SWITZERLAND. 


At the opening of the Federal Congress 
(Tagsatzung) of Switzerland, on the 5th of 
July, 1847, the presiding officer, Ulrich Och- 
senbein, spoke as follows :— 


“Confederates, let us firmly and honestly 
look at the real position of affairs. The most 
important privileges of mankind are at stake ; 
we are about to enter upon one of those civil 
conflicts which have threatened the very ex- 
istence of nations and jeoparded the welfare 
of man in almost every age.” “We 
can permit, under no plea whatever, foreign 
interference in our domestic affairs. Swit- 
zerland never solicited any foreign power to 
guarantee the constitutional compact of her 
twenty-two Cantons. The sovereignty of her 
government never has been questioned ; it 
was her territory alone which the Allied Pow- 
ers at Vienna declared inviolable. Should 


we, nevertheless, be subjected to any in- 
fringement of our inalienable rights as a na- 
tion, or to the intermeddling of any foreign 
power in our domestic affairs, we will prove 


to the world, fellow-confederates, that our 
arms when raised in defence of our rights 
are strong; that in sucha contest we are 
powerfully supported by the sympathies of 
every nation seeking to imitate our polital 
institutions, and that we will exert our 
utmost strength and shed our last drop of 
blood to maintain a nationality won for us 
by our ancestors on many a hard-contested 
battle-field, and to transmit unimpaired to 
our posterity so inestimable an inheritance.” 


FRANCE. 


On the 2d of July, 1847, the French Pre- 
mier, Guizot, sent a note to Count Bois le 
Comte, the French ambassador in Switzer- 
land, wherein the sympathies of the French 
ministry were clearly foreshadowed as being 
favorable to the designs of the Swiss seces- 
sionists. This position of France had been 
assumed, as stated by Guizot in his note, 
upon the ground — 


“That the Federal Congress of Switzer- 
land had no right to subject a minority of 
Cantons to the will of a majority, inasmuch 
as all treaties acknowledged Switzerland, not 
as a centralized power, but as a Confederac 
of States, who each had reserved as a chec 
upon the Federal Congress their supreme 
rights of state sovereignty. That France, 
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therefore, in conjunction with the other Al- 

| lied Powers of Europe, protested against an 
| interpretation of the Swiss Federal compact 
' which would destroy the individuality of: the 
Cantons — thus lead to the total abrogation 
of the Federal Constitution of Switzerland, 
and consequently invalidate the treaties 
made under its provisions.” 


Previous to the receipt of these official in- _ 
structions, the French Minister, Bois le 
Comte, had made a tour throughout Swit- 
zerland, endeavoring, as far as possible, to 
favorably predispose the statesmen of the 
various Cantons to the policy which France 
had decided to adopt and was about promul- 
gating. Strassburg furnished the secession- 
ists on exceedingly low terms with ordnance 
and small arms of every description, whilst 
the French ministerial organ, the Journal 
des Debats, made open cause with the se- 
cessionists against the Confederacy. 


AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, AND OTHER OF 
THE ALLIED POWERS. 


Austria and the other Allied Powers on 
the Continent participated in the views of 
France, and they all spoke of and regarded 
the Secession League as the true sustainers 
of the Federal Compact and the Federal au- 
thorities and majority of Cantons as a mere 
factions The Austrian Observer even ap- 
plied the term “ Federal authorities” to the 
usurping leaders of the secession movement 
in Switzerland. 

The emperor of Austria made a present 
to the secessionists of three thousand mus- 
kets, besides affording them every facility 
for procuring arms and ammunition from the 
arsenal in Milan. 


ENGLAND. 


As early as 1845 Lord Aberdeen informed 
the minister of England resident in Switzer- 
land that in the event of a change taking 
place, from any cause whatever, in the form 
of the Swiss Government, it would require 
the formal sanction of the powers who guar- 
anteed the political status of Switzerland 
among nations in 1815 in order to make it 
internationally legal. The London Times 
competed with the French and Austrian 
ministerial organs in extolling the Secession 
League and denouncing the Federal Govern- 
ment and the legal Cantons of the Swiss 
Confederacy. The Morning Post went so 
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‘‘ army of invasion.” 

Later, however, under the Palmerston 
ministry, England changed her views, and 
the English ambassador to Switzerland 
(Peel) received instructions to assure the 
Federal authorities that England would not 
intermeddle in the domestic affairs of Swit- 
zerland. 


ROME. 

Pope Pius IX. advised the secessionists 
of Switzerland to adjust peaceably and fra- 
ternally their difficulty with the Federal 








EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE SECESSION QUESTION. 
far even as to style the Federal army the! 


Government, but his proclamation never 
found its way into the Cantons comprised in 
the Secession League. 

The spirit in which all such foreign inter- 
meddling was received by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland is characteristically 
given in the may) of the Federal President 
to Count Bois le Comte, the French ambas- 
sador, who called on him the day after 
opening of Congress, and among other things 
said; “‘ You might yet find yourself deceived 
in regard to the effect of an intervention by 
the Allied Powers ; ” the Executive instantly 
rejoined, “ If the Allied Powers wish to play 
at Va-bangue we will take a hand too.” 


‘ 





Tuer ConTEMPTIBLE YANKEES. .. . When 
the Yankees go to Lord John Russell and tell 
him that Virginia, which inaugurated civilization 
and freedom on this continent, is one of their 
rebel provinces—why, his lordship, who is as 
thin-visaged as a razor, and as scant of flesh as an 
Egyptian mummy, will give them a grin, which 
will last them a lifetime. They, the makers and 
venders of tin cups and wooden clocks, the liege 
lords of the Old Dominion—the sovereign and 
independent State of Virginia! If any thing 
could inflame the indignation and scorn which 
this atrocious war excites, it would be this Yan- 
kee pretension to superiority and supremacy. 
To be under the dominion of a lady, like Queen 
Victoria, distinguished by every virtue, would 
eonstitute a favorable exchange for the vulgar 
rule of a brutish blackguard, like Lincoln. To 
be conquered in open and manly fight by a nation 
of gentlemen, and subjected to their sway, might 
not drive us raving distracted with rage and 
shame; but for Yankees—the most contempti- 
ble and detestable of God’s creation—the vile 
wretches whose daily sustenance consists in the 
refuse of all other people—for they eat nothing 
that anybody clse will buy—for them to lord it 
over us—the English language must be enlarged, 
new words must be invented, to express the ex- 
tent and depth of our feelings of mortification 
and shame. No, it is not possible that we can 
be reduced to astate which there are no words to 
describe. 

Instead of this, we must bring these enfran- 
chished slaves back to their true condition. They 
have long very properly looked upon themselves 
as our social inferiors—as our serfs ; their mean, 
niggardly lives—their low, vulgar, and sordid 
accupations—have ground this conviction into 





them. But of asudden, they have come to 
imagine that their numerical strength gives them 
power—and they have burst the'bonds of servi- 
tude, and are running riot with more than the 
brutal passions of a liberated wild beast. Their 
uprising has all the characteristics of a ferocious 
servile insurrection. Their first aim is demoli- 
tion—the destruction of every thing which has 
the appearance of superior virtue, which excites 
their envy and hate, and which, by contrast, ex- 
poses the shameful deformity of their own lives. 
* We, of the South, sought only to separate our 
destinies from theirs—content to leave them to 
pursue their own degraded tastes and vicious 
appetites as they might choose. But they will 
not leave us this privilege. They force us to 
subdue them or be subdued. They give us no 
alternative. They have suggested to us the in- 
vasion of their territory and the robbery of their 
banks and jewelry stores. We may profit by 
the suggestion, so far as the invasion goes—for 
that will enable us to restore them to their nor- 
mal condition of vassalage, and teach them that 
cap in hand is the proper attitude of the servant 
before his master. As to the robbery of the 
banks and jewelry stores, which the gallant Col. 
Webb so much insists on—that we shall leave 
4 their suffering poor.—Richmond Whig, 28 
ay. 


A CONCLUSIVE ANSWER. 

Says Gray to Du Chaillu, 

“I don’t want to rile you, 
But you set up preposterous claims.” 

“Te Du Chaillu to Gray, 

“JT don’t care what you say, 
For—you called Dr. Livingstone names.” 

—Punch. 
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THE MARCH OF THE FOOT-SOLDIER. 
A DISSERTATION ON SHOES, 


[Translated for the “Evening Post” from a late 
Feuilleton of Edmond About in the Paris “ Opin- 
tone Nationale.’’] 

I sHALL remember all my life a certain 
short journey I once made in company with 
my grandfather. I was six years old; we 
were going from Dieuze to Vergaville, in 
the splendid month of October, and I already 
devoured in imagination the beautiful grapes 
of the harvest of 1834. When we had about 
half finished our journey, as we approached 
the tile manufactory on the lower part of the 
coast, my steps became slower, and I began 
to whimper and complain, in every imagina- 
ble key, that my shoe hurt me. 

My grandfather, the mildest of men gave 
me an admonishing touch on the leg with 
his cane, and exclaimed in a voice which he 
tried to make as terrible as possible, “‘ What 
will you do when you are a soldier ? ” 

However, he seated me on one of the 
heaps of stones along the road, took off my 
shoe himself, found that a wooden peg had 
come through the sole, and cut off with his 
pocket-knife the sharp point which had 
wounded me. I set ont again, comforted, 
contented, and merry, but a little pre-occu- 
pied by those terrible words, ‘“‘ What will 
you do when you are a soldier ? ” 

I believed firmly, in common with all the 
youngsters of Lorraine and Alsace, that the 
chief end of man in this world was to enlist 
at eighteen, and become a marshal of France. 
But there is no ambition which can hold out 
against so severe an experience. 

“Grandpapa,” said I, sighing, “I am 
willing to be killed if it is absolutely neces- 
sary, but I can never conquer Europe with 
a wooden spike in my shoe! ” 

To this remark, which was not wanting in 
justice, my grandfather replied by an ac- 
count of his campaigns. He had fought in 
two or three voluntarily towards the year 
1793, and in his trophies of war were a cer- 
tificate of exemption, a stiff military stock, 
and a commission of second-lieutenant. He 
did not remember to have taken a single 
stand of colors, nor had he ever killed an 
enemy with his own hand; but he recol- 
lected, with a shudder, the marches that he 
had made without shoes, or with shoes which 
were unwearable. 

With all his heart he railed against the 
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commissaries and contractors who stinted 
for their own profit the shoes of the soldier. 
He had just solemnly assured me that he 
had seen shoes with soles of pasteboard, 
when he came in sight of the steeple of Ver- 
gaville. ‘ You do not know,” said he to 
me, “and I hope you never will, what it is- 
to make a forced march with shoes which 
drop off on the way. You have never seen 
the poor soldiers reduced to bind rags round 
their bleeding feet with bits of string. They 
were enraged enough against the traitors of 
1814, who gave cartridges of ashes to the 
defenders of Paris; but the contractors who 
expose the soldier to go barefoot are far 
worse. A fusileer without cartridges has 
at least his bayonet, but a foot soldier with- 
out shoes is no longer a man.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY IN ITALY IN 1861. 


Twenty-five years after this conversation, 
long after my poor grandfather had laid off 
his last earthly shoes, I learnt through the 
papers that the French army in Italy, the 
much admired army of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, ran great risk of going barefoot. The 
administration of war, taken by surprise, 
found its ordinary resources insufficient. 
Foreign contractors were applied to. The 
industry of the English and Belgians sup- 
plied shoes made by contract, and even a 
certain number with pasteboard soles. 

The ministry, in despair, made an appeal 
to the patriotism of the citizens. A placard 
posted up in forty thousand districts re- 
quested not only shoemakers, but the French 
people in general, to furnish shoes for the 
army. 

The forty thousand districts did their best, 
and sent in about twelve thousand pairs of 
shoes. 


THE SOLDIERS’ SHOES. 


Now there were two hundred and twenty 
thousand men beyond the Alps. The foot 
soldier wears out four pairs of shoes in a 
campaign, or at least two, for he cannot have 
them mended; he throws them into the first 
ditch as soon as he sees that they give out. 
It is fortunate that the intrepidity of the 
French soldiers abridged the campaign. If 
it had lasted three months longer, Austria 
might have treated them like poor bare- 
footed wretches. But this strange defi- 
ciency in the military stores gave me cause 
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for serious reflections, and I noticed that 
persons of importance in the state were also 
considering the matter. The ordinary re- 
sources of the army were minutely inquired 
into, and it was asked if they offered suffi- 
cient security for the future. For though 
the empire is peace, yet, those who would 
preserve peace must be ready for war. 

The old army regulations, which contained 
much that was good, though by no means 
perfect, required that a regiment should, in 
a measure, provide for itself. The soldier 
did not reap his own corn, but he made his 
own bread; he did not raise the cattle, but 
he made the soup; he did not weave the 
cloth, but he cut and sewed his clothes; he 
did not tan the leather, but he made his own 
shoes. 

Not that the French soldier has ever been 
a Jack-of-all-trades. But among the con- 
scripts of each year were many young men 
who had learned a trade. They had at first 
a taste of the trade of a soldier, after which 
they were entered as tailors or shoemakers 
in an especial company, where they worked 
under the direction of an overseer, who was 
also their military commander. There were 
—there are yet—in the army, four hundred 
workshops of this kind, where these almost 
nominal soldiers work at soldiers’ clothes 
and shoes. To do justice to these work- 
shops, they serve their purpose tolerably 
well. Their manufactures are not of the 
greatest elegance, but they are distinguish- 
able by their durability. It is seldom that a 
shoe made in the regiment fails its wearer. 

The wages of the working soldier are very 
little. A man can work at twenty-five cents a 
day when he is lodged, fed, warmed, lighted, 
and clothed at the expense of government. 
This salary is for him an extra pay, a sort of 
superfluity. 


DEFECTS. 


What are the defects of this system, which 
is still in action ? 

I see two—no more. 

The first is, that on entering a campaign 
the government believes it has under arms 
an effective force of three hundred thousand 
men, when in reality it has only two hun- 
dred and ninety. It is astonished, and makes 

inquiries. It is told that the companies and 
' platoons out of active service, have taken 
nearly ten thousandsoldiers. I say nothing 
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of the obstructing and impeding number who 
take up room in the barracks. But it isa 
question if, in the time of war, it would not 
be better to send back these ten thousand 
workmen to civil life, and occupy them at 
home, while ten thousand real soldiers, with- 
out other trade than that of arms, wear their 
uniforms and carry their guns. 

These working companies should at least 
be able to supply all the wants of the army. 
But the contrary was too well proved by the 
experience of 1859. Organized during times 
of peace on a very limited scale, these work- 
shops in vain redouble their zeal and patriot- 
ism in presence of the enemy. We must 
have recourse to expedients ; search the dis- 
trict for shoes, or consent, with our hands 
and feet tied, to the employment of foreign 
contractors. 

Furthermore, zeal, patriotism, and all the 
best sentiments of many are not the stuff to 
make shoes of. Other material is necessary, 
and especially leather. As long as the arti- 
cle can be bought cheap the shoemakers of 
a regiment work willingly, because they find 
it to their interest to do so. The rate of 
payment by government, though low, still 
leaves a certain margin. But if the price 
rises, these petty contractors, to limit their 
loss, will confine themselves éntirely to ref- 
use materials, or will limit their production. 

The French Government, which does not 
desire war, but which foresees ‘it, has conse- 
quently taken its measures, and I imagine 
that events, sudden though they should be, 
will not find us unprepared. Without dis- 
missing the companies from the ranks, with- 
out appealing to foreign manufactures, with- 
out making itself a tailor and shoemaker at 
the same time, the state is always sure of the 
clothing and shoes for ourtroops. And this 
is managed thus—some one said to a French 
operative, well known for his boldness and 
capacity: ** Construct in Paris, at your own 
expense, a machine sufficiently powerful to 
clothe and shoe a regiment in twenty-four 
hours. The state will purchase your articles 
if they are good, and will pay you what it 
ought.” The manufacturer constructs side 
by side two gigantic works designed, one to 
manufacture clothes, the other shoes. The 
second is the most interesting, for it is ab- 
solutely new, and no one has imagined any 
thing like it. When a great tailor of the 
Boulevard gives up his civilian custom to 
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make military pantaloons and tunics ; when 
he cuts up two or three hundred pieces of 
cloth every day; when he employs six to 
eight hundred men, a thousand or twelve 
hundred women, and an army of sewing-ma- 
chines; when the result of this operation is 
a salary of from two to four francs a day for 
the women, and from four to six francs for 
the men, and he furnishes clothing irre- 
proachable and almost elegant for the sol- 
diers, it is no great miracle after all. 


HOW FRENCH ARMY SHOES ARE MADE. 


But when, without models or forms, after 
a few rapid designs, he produces by steam 
an excellent pair of shoes, it is this which 
struck and astonished me the very first time 
I saw it. Without doubt there is some 
merit in multiplying and perfecting the 
patterns of clothing so perfectly that the 
soldier has the opportunity of selecting, 
among four hundred kinds, that which is 
best fitted to his person. This system is 
very preferable to the old one of taking 
measure from a sentry box. But above all, 
I am surprised that a soldier who once 
knows the exact numbers of his tread is 
thenceforth able to go, blindfold, to any 
state magazine, no matter where or which, 
and find without effort, or examination, the 
proper shoe for his foot 

One of the curious circumstances in this 
manufacture is the supervision exercised by 
the Government at every stage of the work. 

The manufacturer buys the leather, after 
being certain that it is not tanned by means 
of acids. He cuts the article, rejects the 
bellies and the necks, and employs exclu- 
sively that which is called the hearts. A 
machine armed with hammers beats the 
skins, which are then cut. When beaten, 
they are examined piece by piece by ex- 
perienced shoemakers and tanners, named 
by the War Department, who rejectall which 
appear doubtful. The maker receives from 
the hands of these experts the leather which 
they pronounce good, and cuts it mechani- 
cally. There are twenty-two pieces in each 
pair of shoes. Each of these, great or small, 
is examined separately by another expert, a 
sworn verifyer, who accepts it on his respon- 
sibility and by his-signature. These pieces 
then are carefully examined, one by one, 
by a military board consisting of three cap- 
tains who mark with a stamp their rejection 





or acceptance. The parts are then reunited 
as they should go together, they are placed 
on the last (there are forty thousand pairs of 
lasts in the establishment), they are fitted, 
they are sewed. Each shoe passes through 
fifteen hands before it is finished, after 
which it is examined and received by a 
sworn expert, who affixes a tickct with his 
name, and it is examined in the last instance, 
without appeal, by a military commission 
composed of a commandant and three cap- 
tains, stamped for acceptance if all right, or 
for rejection, if a single nail is wanting, or if 
the awl and the waxed thread do not show 
a certain number of points in the sole in the 
distance of two centimetres. 

I only speak from memory of the superior 
commission who regularly inspect the work- 
shops. A General of Division, a commissary 
and two administrative officers exercise a 
daily control over the operations of the high 
shoe shop. It is thus absolutely impossible 
that a shoe can pass from the factory deficient 
in the quality of material or in the character 
of the finish. The thread, the nails, the wax, 
the paste, all are chosen, verified and sub- 
mitted to the control of the Department of 
War. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO SHOE AN ARMY. 


You will ask what it costs the state to have 
the soldiers so well clothed and shod. A 
pair of shoes manufactured in this way, in 
the new factory, costs eight francs, in the 
army shops six francs. The making up of a 
pair of pantaloons comes to twenty-five sous 
in the army tailors’ shops, and forty in the 
new factory of the Rue Rochechuart. But 
it must be remembered that the soldier work- 
men are maintained at the expense of the 
Government, which is twenty-five sous each 
per day, and that they make but a pair of 
pantaloons per day; so this garment made 
in the regiment costs ten sous more than if 
it was manufactured in the factory. Besides, 
this manufacture, which is but of yesterday, 
is not as yet at its lowest producing figure. 
The department reserves the right gradually 
to lower the prices, and in proportion as the 
work is performed more cheaply, itis expected 
reduction of twenty-five per cent will yet be 
effected on the present rates. 

Thus, then, France has a central workshop 
which places the clothing, the shoes and even 
the encampment of the soldier under the hand 
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and eyes of the Minister of War. In a few | shoemakers, the great division of the work 


years the companies employed in this work 
hitherto, can either be suppressed or em- 
ployed in the repairs of military effects. But 
is there not some danger in this concentra- 
tion of all the resources of the army at a 
single point? What if the workmen should 
strike, or a fire should destroy the factory, 
or the contractor should fail through some 
unfortunate speculation? The first is not 
deemed serious, for the workmen are patri- 
otic, and the eleven hundred workmen em- 
ployed in the manufacture are not properly 





condemns them to such specialities of labor 
that they would suffer from hunger if they 
deserted the factory. The minister could 
also organize military workshops in such a 
case. There is no danger of fire, for the 
buildings are fireproof. Should the con- 
tractor fail, the Government could take the 
establishment and give it over to the care 
of another. There is but one fault in this 
great institution. It is unpopular with the 
army, who disdain a mechanical-made shoe. 
But it will not be long before this will be 
otherwise. 





Romeo Coarzs.—Though an unmitigated 
ass he was the lion of the day. He came from 
one of the West India Islands, was very wealthy, 
and on all occasions wore brilliants of the first 
water. In a place like Bath, where ennui will 
step in occasionally, he was a god-send. He 
was followed, courted, fooled to the top of his 
bent. The sprigs of fashion “drew him in” to 
give at the York Hotel the most expensive en- 
tertainments; and at one party, when I was 
present, they insisted upon his mounting a table 
covered with decanters and glasses, to give a 
specimen of his skill in the small-sword exercise, 
and display his figure to the best advantage. 
One of the party, Bacchi plenus, became his op- 
ponent, and the result was the destruction of a 
most superb chandelier. His face was like a 
baboon’s, and the twistings and distorted atti- 
tudes into which he threw himself were alike 
indescribable and irresistible. One pleasant 
morning there appeared an announcement in 
the theatre-bills which shook the city of Bath 
to its foundation. It was like the precursor of 
a volcanic eruptions “ Romeo, by an Amateur 
of Fashion!” The doors were beset at an early 
hour in the afternoon by those who had failed 
to secure places at the box-office. 

Box admittance was paid by crowds of gen- 
tlemen to enable them, by jumping over, to se- 
eure places in the pit. Men of rank and dis- 
tinction did not disdain to occupy seats in the 
gallery. The fever of excitement was at its 
pitch, when the gentle Romeo appeared, dressed 
in the most fantastic and absurd style, in con- 
sonance with the advice of his fashionable friends. 
He wore diamonds to the value of thirty thou- 
sand pounds! I was one of his instructors, and 
entered into the joke with a keen relish for the 
ridiculous. It was hardly to be expected that 
his acting would be tolerated by the true judge 
of art, and I was obliged to be dressed for the 





character in order to finish the part. But no! 
The appetite of the audience grew by what it 
fed on; and when the dying scene came a tre- 
mendous burst of mock enthusiasm rang from 
all parts of the house, and he was universally 
encored., 

He bowed most graciously, while Juliet (Miss 
Jamieson) was lying on the stage, not dead, but 
literally “in convulsions” of laughter. Oranges 
were thrown upon the stage, with a request that 
the actor would not hurry, but refresh his ener- 
gies before he recommenced his death. He 
kissed his hand to the ladies in graceful acquies 
cence with their wishes, and deliberately pro 
ceeded to suck two oranges! His seeond death 
was infinitely more extravagant than the first, 
and drew down repeated and prolonged bravos, 
and a second encore, which, however, was not 
complied with. Showers of bouquets now fell 
upon the stage, and closed one of the most ex- 
traordinary dramatic exhibitions ,I ever beheld 
in a regular theatre.—Knickerbocker. 


Tue REBELLION Recorp.—Putnam’s sea- 
sonable and interesting publication, The Rebel- 
lion Record, has reached its second monthly part. 
Besides the mass of reading matter it contains, 
embracing a complete history of the war and all 
important documents relating thereto, it has also 
two finely engraved portraits, one of Fremont 
and the other of Jefferson Davis. This record 
is an invaluable paper for preservation, and may 
form, we hope, the nucleus of a permanent an- 
nual register.—V. Y. Evening Post. 


DIFFERENCE OF DisposiTION.—War is an 
unnatural monster, who devours his own chil- 
dren; Peace is a loving mother, whose whole 
time is devoted to the bringing up of her nu- 
merous olive-branches.—Punch. 





LOCKED ‘IN ! 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
LOCKED IN! 

Ir was on a leaden-looking evening in Oc- 
tober, 1858, that the fast-sailing packet Con- 
ciliation steamed out of the harbor at Holy- 
head. Dark clouds were gathering overhead, 
the short chopping waves slapped the sides of 
the vessel impatiently, and the thick black 
smoke shot straight from the funnel to the re- 
ceding shore, as if anxious to escape from the 
restless turbulence of the water, and form a 
sooty canopy over dry land. 

There were but few passengers on board, 
and a drizzling rain sent them below. One 
gentleman alone stood his ground upon the 
quarter-deck, and, comfortably encased in a 
suit of oil-skin, puffed his cigar in defiance of 
the weather. He was a tall, fair-haired man, 
- with a bright eye, thin, high-bridged nose, and 
light wavy moustaches, through which was 
seen a good-humoured but sarcastic mouth. 
He accommodated himself to the motion of 
the vessel like an experienced traveller, and, 
with well-gloved hands deep in his capacious 
pockets, looked on the steersman, the funnel, 
the lights upon the distant pier, and the vibra- 
tion beneath him and about him, with an easy 
and comfortable nonchalance of manner that 
seemed peculiar to him. 

Upon an obsequious and curly-headed 
steward—who kept coming on deck, and then 
diving down into the cabin upon those pur- 
poseless errands which would appear to be the 


continual employment of those functionaries. 


when on duty—passing near the traveller, he 
said: “Have you come to tell me that I 
mustn’t smoke ? ” 

“‘ No, sir,” said the steward, with the usual 
deprecating smile; “you can smoke if you 
choose, sir: there’s nobody on deck but you.” 

“Very few passengers to-night,” remarked 
the gentleman. 

“Yes, sir, very few, sir,” replied the 
steward; “you're the only cabin-passenger 
aboard.” 

“ AmI?” said the gentleman. “Then I 
suppose I shall have my choice of berths?” 

“ Whichever you please, sir, when you come 
below. We've only one other passenger, and 
she’s a lady.” 

“ Ah!” said the gentleman, looking down 
the skylight as if to see if his fellow-traveller 
were in the cabin. “ I’m afraid we shall have 
a rough passage.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the acquiescent stew- 
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ard; “it does look very dirty to wind’ard, 
sir;” and he dived down again. 

The traveller lighted a fresh cigar, tossed 
away his old one, looked at the white foam in 
the vessel’s wake, and resumed his march. 
He was naturally a gregarious, companiona- 
ble sort of fellow, fond of society, argument, 
the shock of opinions, and collision of ideas. 
He had hoped to meet some other well-tray- 
elled man, with whom he could have smoked 
and chatted. He felt that he should bore 
himself alone, and began to think about the 
lady who was his sole companion in the boat. 

“TJ wish I knew her,” thought he; “we 
could converse some hours away. Twenty 
years ago, I should have considered this quite 
an adventure. What fools men are in their 
salad-days! Ishould have thought that it 
was fate had thrown us together, because we 
were destined for each other. Perhaps she is 
married, or old, or disagreeable. I shall be 


horribly bored till we reach Kingstown.” 
After hal? an hour’s more walking, he 
looked down the skylight once again, and saw 
a lady seated in the cabin taking tea. 
“She doesn’t suffer, at all events,” he 
thought to himself; “I may as well havea 


look at her ;” and he finished his cigar, and 
descended the brass-bound steps leading to the 
“ cuddy.” 

The lady about whom he felt so interested, 
was over thirty years of age, and despite a 
pallid complexion, languid, mournful eyes, 
possessed great beauty. Her manners were 
elegant and refined; and a tinge of exhaus- 
tion in her face and voice heightened the 
sense of subdued sentiment that hung around 
her. Overwrought sensibility and sensitive 
nervous organization were written in the con- 
stant play of her short, thin upper lip; and the 
perfect taste of her dress, completed the charm 
of a very fascinating invalid. 

When the gentleman entered the cabin, | 
she was seated at the table, waited on by a ° 
bustling and active stewardess. He took off 
his cap—as it were—at her, and disembar- 
rassed himself of his oil-skin covering. He 
coughed in token of his presence, but she took 
no notice, but continued playing with her tea- 
spoon, all unconscious of his entrance. 

With a glance at the mirror, that betrayed 
a knowledge of the possession of a good ap- 
pearance, and a smoothing of a well-tied cra- 
vat, the gentleman advanced towards the 
table, and coughed again. The vessel gave a 
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slight lurch, and the tea-service clattered at | 
the same time. The lady looked up, saw the | 
new-comer, and bowed slightly. 

“ ] fear we are going to have a rough pas- 
sage,” began the male traveller, when the | 
lady shrieked, and would have fallen, had not 
the stewardess run forward to support her. 
The gentlemen turned pale and red, and pale 
again, and trembled in every limb. 

“ Bring some water,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “Don’t be alarmed; it’s 
the—the surprise—the sudden— Let me—” 
He wetted his handkerchief, and laid it 
on her forehead, while the stewardess ran 
for her smelling-bottle. By the aid of their 
united exertions, in about five minutes the 
lady recovered, and looked about her as if 
just aroused from an unpleasant dream. 

* Better leave us!” said the gentleman. 

“ Do—do you know the lady, sir?” asked 
the stewardess, hardly knowing what to do. 

** Know her? Yes.” 

** You’ve only got to call, mum; I shall 
be close to,” said the stewardess. “Can I 
do any thing more, mum? ” 

“No—no, thank you,” said the lady; 
“T’m quite well now. You—you need not 
trouble yourself further.” 

The stewardess quitted the cabin, leaving 
the two passengers staring at each other in 
mute wonder. 

“Good Heaven, Maria, is it you?” said 
the gentleman. 

“Tt seems almost impossible it can be 
you,” answered the lady in low, faltering 
tones. 

“Are you—better now?” inquired the 
gentleman. “ CanI get any thing for you ?’’ 

“ Nothing, thank you—if it be really you.” 

“Tt seems like a dream,” continued the 
gentleman—* to think that, after ten years, 
we should meet on board this boat! It is 
the most unexpected accident.” 

“ Accident ? ” repeated the lady, with an 
inquiring look. 

* Accident? Yes; really accident!” 

* Are you sure you did not know that I 
was coming on board this— 

“How could I?” interrupted the gentle- 
man. “TI only landed at Southampton last 
week. Nota soul I knew was in London; 
so I took a run over to Dublin to visit Vincey 
Maguire. It’s the most impossible adven- 
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“apart, meeting in the cabin of— Are you 
going, Maria?” 

The lady had risen from her seat. “J 
|see no reason for my remaining,” she said 
| quietly. 
| “If you cannot bear to breathe the same 
atmosphere with me, J will retire,” said the 
husband. “TI will not turn you out of the 
cabin; I'll go on deck!” 

The lady looked up to the skylight above 
her, on which the rain was pattering furi- 
ously. 


like this,” said’ she, with a faint return of 
the interest of a wife. 

“Thank you for that, Maria.” 

“JT did not mean that,” she explained 
hastily ; “I—” 

‘You are unkind not to let me think 
you did,” said the husband. “ Atall events, 
since we have met in this strange way, do 
not let us meet as enemies.” 

“Enemies? No!” smiled the lady. 

“Yield to a suggestion of mine for once,” 
continued the husband. “ You were taking 
tea—don’t let me deprive you of that; it 
will refresh you; or”—his face lighted up 
as with a bright idea—“ suppose we take 
tea together P ” 

“ Together !” echoed the lady. 

“Oh! don’t be alarmed,” said the gen- 
tleman; ‘you shall pay for your own, and 
I for mine, and we'll have it on different 
trays, in the most platonic manner possible.” 

Despite the rapid beating of her heart, 
the lady could not repress a smile, of which 
her husband took immediate advantage by 
ordering tea for himself. The tea was 
brought, and he placed himself at the table 
opposite his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thirlby had been married in 
the year 1846. Miss Harbrowe was a noted 
beauty, and Francis Thirlby a somewhat 
erratic bachelor. After a honeymoon, and 
three or four moons more of unmixed sweet- 
ness, spent abroad amidst grand old ruins, 
crumbling columns, and colossal statues, like 
ghosts of greatness passed away, under 
dreamy skies and over pent volcanoes, they 
returned to cool and cloudy England—its 
tempestuous summers, mild though murky 
winters, and carefully concealed domestic 
hurricanes. 





- ture, to think of man and wife, ten years 


A year passed and among old friends, 





‘Impossible to stay on deck in a night 
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old haunts, and old associations, easy-going 
Mr. Thirlby became the usual careless hus- 
band, engaged chiefly with his Greenwich 
dinner and his clubs rather than home, unless 
he gave a party, when he would shine with his 
customary brilliance. When alone with his 
wife, he appeared absorbed in meditation. 
She resented his want of assiduity, and he 
resented her resentment. She had been an 
only child; sohadhe. Neither would be first 
toyield! Each was largely endowed with the 
fatal gift of sarcasm, and used it mercilessly. 
They stabbed their mutual happiness with 
epigrams, and battered down their home 
with the artillery of bitter words. Months 
passed in fierce storms and lowering threat- 
ening calms. The last provocation was given. 
Mrs. Thirlby was jealous. She left the house, 
and shortly after a separation was mutually 
agreed on. 

Mr. Thirlby, finding his fireside cold, and 
his home merely furnished apartments, re- 
solved on adopting acareer. He had inter- 
est at the India House, and obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Civil Service. Years had 
passed. He had returned; and as he looked 
at the wife he had once so loved, and had so 
strangely met, he felt that he could have be- 
gun his courtship once again: the last four- 
teen years were annihilated; she was before 
him ; the old charm floated around her, and 
he felt his heart liquefy as he traced the well- 
remembered features and their play beneath 
the swinging light in the close, trembling, 
rocking cabin. 

Mrs. Thirlby sat with her eyes fixed on the 
tumbling sea—externally calm, violet-eyed, 
impassive, and grand. Her husband, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table, and his head upon 
his hand, said: ‘“‘ Upon my word, Maria, you 
are looking handsomer than ever !” 

A flush of pleasure surged up to Mrs. 
Thirlby’s face; she beat it back again 
bravely, but could not resist a slight smile, 
for she felt, with the self-consciousness of a 
handsome woman, that her husband had 
spoken truly, and as he thought. 

“ This is a remarkable meeting, is it not? ” 
continued he, hardly knowing what to say, 
yet disliking silence more than hazarding 
something commonplace. ‘By the way, 
you have a servant with you, haven’t you?” 

“ No,” replied the lady. 

“No! How is that?” 
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“Harriet had never seen the sea in her 
life, and refused to embark. She said we 
were sure to be drowned; sol came away 
without her.” 

‘“‘ How odd!” said the husband; “ there’s 
not a single passenger—I mean in this cabin 
—but ourselves.” 

“We are single,” said the wife, relaxing 
to a smile. 

‘“‘Of course we are—at present!” said the 
husband. 

‘And mean to keep so,” continued Mrs. 
Thirlby, observing that her husband’s eyes 
were fixed on hers with an expression of 
deep interest. Finding that his earnest gaze 
was noticed, that gentleman swallowed nearly 
a whole cup of tea at a draught. 

“T haven’t enjoyed my tea so much for 
years,” said he, putting down the empty cup 
—‘I may say ten years.” 

It was always Mr. Francis Thirlby’s prac- 
tice to jest when he was in earnest, until he 
felt his way, and his antagonist’s power of 
resistance. 

“Shall I be indiscreet in asking what mo- 
tive you have in visiting Ireland ? ” he asked, 
finding that no reply, verbal or facial, was 
made to his last observation. 

Mrs. Thirlby poured herself out as. 7d 
cup of tea, and said: “I am going to pass a 
few months with— Oh!” 

She shrieked with pain. Thirlby rose 
with an anxious'and perturbed countenance, 

«« What’s the matter ? ” he asked. 

‘“T have scalded my hand,” replied his ex- 
wife, applying her lips to the part affected. 

«¢ Allow me,” said he, about to take hold 
of the injured member. 

“Thank you, no,” said the lady, hastily 
withdrawing it. ‘I permit no interference 


| with what is entirely my own property.” 


The face of the husband turned red, and 
the wife felt the cruel pleasure of victory. 

“ Better put a little dry soap on it; best 
thing in the world for a scald,” said he: “I 
have some in my bag.” 

‘You are very kind,” answered the wife, 
touched with the attention. 

“ Not at all, Maria,” said Thirlby, follow- 
ing up his success with the Christian name. 

“Tam something of a traveller now, and 
am always provided with these little com- 
forts—I should say necessaries.” . 

He opened a black leather bag, scraped 
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some soap on to a clean white handkerchief, 
and applied it to his wife’s hand tenderly 
and carefully. He saw the wedding-ring 
shine over the white skin, and gave ever so 
small a sigh as he tied a knot just above it. 

“ Poor little hand!” said he, caressingly, 
as he bent his head down towards it. 

* Thank you; that will do very well!” 
remarked his wife, putting it under the 
table. 

“ Nothing like soft soap!” said he smil- 
ing. 

Eo,” answered the lady with placid dig- 
nity. 

“How the boat pitches! As you are 
wounded, shall I do the honors?” said he. 

“‘ You are very gallant,” she replied. 

“ ‘Wasn’t I always ?” he asked, as he re- 
seated himself. 

‘* Always,” replied the wife; ‘ but not to 
me.” 

“My dear Maria—” 

“Pardon me; you are forgetting your- 
self!” 

**Not at all,’? returned the husband 
stoutly. ‘I repeat it. Why were you and 
Iso unhappy together?” 

The vessel strained and pitched as he 
spoke, and orders were given upon deck, 
and the wind howled, and the rain beat down 
on the skylight above them. 

“There’s a storm coming on,” he re- 
marked rather unnecessarily. 

“Tam afraid there is,” replied the wife. 

“ But answer my question.” 

“ What question ? ” 

** Oh, you know,” said he irritably. “I 
asked you why we were always so unhappy 
together ? ” 

“T might as well ask you why you were 
always so unkind?” said Mrs. Thirlby. 

“*T recognize you there,” said the hus- 
band ; “ you answer one question by asking 
another. I remember you always did. It 
used to irritate me—” 

“ Every thing J did used to irritate you,” 
interrupted the wife, calm and provoking. 

“When it was irritating,” amended Mr. 
Thirlby. 

“ You found it so,” said the lady with 
feminine emphasis. 

** Of course it was me,” returned the hus- 

band ; “ I was the villain—husbands always 
* gare ! ” 
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“No; I was the termagant—wives al- 
ways are!” replied. the lady. 

“My love, you were always good, and 
right, and pious, and virtuous,” said Thirlby, 
his love of sarcasm overcoming his better 
sense. “ You were always provokingly proper 
—all broken-hearted submission, meekness, 
mildness, and downcast eyes, as if advertis- 
ing to the world: Look here! my monster 
is breaking my heart; not that I complain ; 
oh dear, no: I am too good for that. He is 
killing me, and I am rather glad he is, I am 
so angelic and resigned ! ” 

Mrs. Thirlby knit her brows; for a mo- 
ment, she hesitated between quitting the 
cabin and replying. Temper triumphed, and 
she spoke, 

“If so, you pursued the opposite tactics,” 
said she. ‘ You were all smiles, frankness, 
jollity, and good-humor to the world; a sort 
of proclamation of: See what a fine, gen- 
erous, open-hearted fellow I am, and yet my 
wife—my wicked wife—is miserable with 
me!—Oh, thank Heaven, I am not your 
wife now!” 

The ship lurched again, and Mrs. Thirlby’s 
teacup fell to the floor, but without break- 
ing. 

“ You needn’t get into a passion,” said her 
husband, “ nor upset the tea-things ; you’re 
not at home now, you know.” 

“T did not upset it !” said the lady, angrily. 

“ Yes, you did!” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“Yes, you did!” 

“T did Nor, sir!” repeated the lady, tap- 
ping the table authoritatively with her un- 
damaged hand, and so knocking off the other 
cup, which broke into a dozen pieces. 

“There,” said her husband, picking up 
the fragments carefully, and arranging them 
before her, “ perhaps you didn’t break that 
either ?” 

It would be impossible to describe the ex- 
tent to which handsome Mrs. Thirlby was put 
out by this accident. Her face darkened, 
and without losing its beauty, looked a 
thunder-storm—the ox-eyed Juno wrathful 
with Jupiter. 

Thirlby tried to walk the cabin. “Time 
has not subdued that awful temper, then ?” 
said he. 

“Nor the recollection of your ill-usage,” 
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she replied. ‘Neither ten years nor ten 
hundred can do that !” 

“ Ten hundred ! ” he remarked ; “ you'll be 
a fine old lady by then.” 

* And so will you,” retorted the wife; 
“ you’re more than forty now!” 

“Well, if Iam,” answered the husband, 
angrily, “ you’re five and thirty—no chicken 
either!” 

One of the chicf reasons that matrimonial 
differences are so bitter is, that each party 
is so well informed of the enemy’s weak 
side. 

“‘ Why, positively you’re bald!” said Mrs 
Thirlby, who had not before perceived the 
shining scalp in the centre of her husband’s 
cranium ; ‘ yes, quite bald at the top!” 

Mr. Thirlby turned white with passion— 
he was a very vain man—and walked up to 
her as if about to make some overwhelming 
reply. Unfortunately, he saw that her hair 
was as black, as lustrous, and as rich as ever. 

His wife guessed his intention, and said 
aggravatingly, “ Poor old man, was he bald, 
then ?” 

“‘ You know you were always a beauty,” 
sneered the husband. 

Mrs. Thirlby rose from her seat and bowed, 


as if she said: ‘I know it ;” which irritated 
her husband more than ever. 

‘* As lovely as afflicted,” continued he. 

* At all events,” replied the lady, “ that 
Mrs.—” 

‘Silence, madam !” thundered the hus- 


band. ‘You have too often repeated that 
lady’s name, and I forbid—” 

**You forbid, indeed!” cried his wife. 
“ And pray, who are you that command me ? 
Why should I not mention that woman’s— 
I beg pardon—lady’s name? Who is to 
prevent me? Not her lover, sir,” she con- 
tinued, lashing herself into a rage, “ when 
he has ceased to be my husband.” 

“ By Jove!” said Thirlby, “ thisis as it 
used to be; but, as you say, we are sepa- 
rated ; ” and he bent his head over the table, 
and droned; ‘‘ For this and other mercies, 
Heaven make us truly thankful!” 

Mrs. Thirlby tore the handkerchief from 
the scaided hand, and threw it across the 
table—the fragments of soap fell into the 
sugar-basin. « 

“What a noble vengeance!” continued 
he in a pompous tone. ‘ What greatness! 
what magnanimity of soul! and what a bril- 
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liant repartee! ‘Pon my word, this is re- 
freshing! What a meeting after ten years’ 
absence! The breeze without, the row 
within. Any one could swear to us for man 
and wife!” 

“ Not your wife now, sir!” 

“No, not my wife now. As I said a minute 
ago: for this and other mercies— ” 

The lady rose to her feet. “ Do not insult 
me, sir,” she said. “I have been at peace 
for ten years. Do not raise feelings that-— 
that—that—” 

“ That what ?” asked the husband. 

Poor Mrs. Thirlby began to feel the effect 
of the motion of the vessel. “I—I—I don’t 
feel well,” she gasped. 

“ Ah! excitement,” said the husband un- 
concernedly. 

“ No, sir, the sea—I mean the tea. I shall 
go to my berth. When we get to Kingstown, . 
you can see Franky and—” 

“Franky! Who’s Franky?” asked the 
husband. 

Mrs. Thirlby looked him full in the face as 
she answered: “ Your son, sir!” 

Another lurch of the vessel threw Mr. 
Thirlby into a seat as he repeated, “My 
son!” He hardly understood the meaning 
of the words. 

“ Your son and mine,” said the lady; “my 
dear, dear boy Frank!” 

Something rose to the husband’s throat and 
eyes as he looked first up and then down at 
his long-lost wife, as the position of the cabin 
floor hoisted or lowered her. 

“He was born three months after your de- 
parture,” continued Mrs. Thirlby. 

“ Why did I not know of it?” 

“T kept it out of the papers purposely,” 
said the wife. 

“ And you called him Francis,” said the 
now thoroughly humbled husband. 

“ Yes—after his father.” 

“ Thank you, Maria; that was kind.” 

“My duty—nothing more,” said the lady. 

“ How old is he? ” 

“Ten in August—on the fifth.” 

“God bless him!” said the father. 
handsome ? ” 

“Oh! very—very handsome,” said the 
mother. 

“ A—at all like me ? ” inquired the father. 

“Like what you were—very.” 

“ And in his manner P” 

“He is passionate in the extreme; like 


“Ts he 
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what you were—very. Here is aletter I had | taking his wife up in his arms, rushed to the 


from him last Thursday. He is on a visit to. 
my cousin, who was married to Colonel! 
O’Grady three years ago.” 


cabin door. 
‘“‘ We are fastened down!” said the stew- 
ardess with terrible calmness. ‘The crew 


The father took the letter, and held it) is in the rigging. I shall go to my cabin, 
under the shaking lamp. The gale had blown and meet it there. Oh, pray for your soul’s 
itself into a perfect storm, and he could hardly | sake, for we have not long to live!” She 


keep upor his feet as he read the large 
schoolboy hand : — 


“My DEAR, DEAR MammMA,—I am s0) 


went to her own little cabin at the side, and 
shut the door. 
Husband and wife were locked in each 


glad that you are so soon coming. I have no| other’s arms. How poor and paltry seemed 


news. I am quite well. Freddy’s pony hurt 
one of his knees yesterday. We go to Sandy 
Mount every day. Aunt sends her love—so 
does Freddy. God bless you. Your affec- 
tionate FRANKY. 


“ Merryon Square, Dublin, Ireland.” 


The letter was read and re-read till the 
lines became blurred and indistinct, and a 
deep sob heaved up from the father’s heart 
as he stretched forth his hand to his wife, and 
said: “ Maria, forgive me!” ‘ 

But Mrs. Thirlby remained silent and im- 
passive. 

“For the sake of our boy,” he urged, 
“the child of whose existence I was un- 
aware—till—till—forgive me !” 

“Do you wish to keep the letter?” in- 
quired the wife. 

“With your permission. 
speak to him of me?” 

“ Often !” 

“ © Maria, let us be friends!” 

Mrs. Thirlby answered slowly and delib- 
erately, with a pause between every third or 
fourth word: “After an absence—of more 
than ten years—meeting so unexpectedly— 
you could not control—your violent and sar- 
eastic nature—I will Nor be—its victim. I 
pardon what is past—but—when I leave this 
boat—we never mect again.” 

** Maria ”—he tried to take her hand, but 
she withdrew it—“ can’t you forgive me ?” 

“The past—yes: the future I will not 
trust in your hands. As I said, when we 
leave this boat—” 

The stewardess entered the cabin suddenly 
by the stairs leading to the deck. The door 
was heard to lock behind her, and there was 
a@ noise overhead as of shutting and fasten- 
ing. She staggered forward, and said in a 
low, calm, resigned, but trembling voice : 
“Tf you would wish to pray, do so at once; 
we are expected to go down every minute!” 
Thirlby looked at her for an instant, then 
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their enmities and jealousies, their poisoned 
arrows of speech and verbal victories! Eter- 
nity was near them, and about them, lash- 
ing at the shaking vessel’s sides, howling 
for them in the wind, roaring for them in the 
sea! The ship palpitated like a timid hare, 
as though eager to offer human victims to 
appease the hungry elements, and save it- 
self. Neither spoke; but a long, endearing 
kiss proclaimed mutual forgiveness—then 
heart beating against heart, hand in hand, 
their fingers intertwined within each other, 
they knelt and prayed. In his height of 
health and pride of sarcasm, Thirlby some- 
times scoffed at religion, and ridiculed his 
wife’s strict observances with considerable 
humor—now, he felt sure that she was right, 
and cheek to cheek and lip to lip uttered 
fervent prayers for heavenly pardon and her 
safety. 

Only once during the night the world came 
back to him, when he sobbed out: “I shall 
never see my boy!” 

And minute after minute, each longer than 
the last, passed away; every succeeding 
shock and lurch of the frail boat, they ex- 
pected to feel the floor sink under them, and 
the water pour down into their cushioned 
sea-tomb. 

A violent crash shook the ship from stem 
to stern; the cabin-lamp fell shivered into 
atoms, and all was darkness. They clutched 
tightly hold of each other, and thought their 
time had come. . 

The night passed. A ribbon of gray light 
in the horizon separated sea from sky; the 
gray grew whiter and more bright—it was 
morning. Husband and wife looked into 
each other’s haggard faces ; they had thought 
they should never see them more. 

The daylight was an inexpressible relief ; 
they should not perish in the dark. Light 
was the breath of Heaven. They were not 
forgotten ! 
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‘‘ Think you there is any hope?” whis- 
pered the wife, almost afraid to trust the 
sound of her own voice. 

As she spoke, there was a noise upon the 
deck, and the sounds of sea and wind, and 
straining boards, and creaking cordage grew 
more audible. The cabin-door flew open, 
aud the steward, wet as from a bath, and 
his face bleeding, looked in. ‘ All right!” 
he gasped ; “ we’re saved !—saved! Where’s 
my missus? Jane, dear, open the door— 





we're saved, I tell you! ” 

The stewardess opened the door, and both 
couples repaired to the deck. 

“ We shall weather it, praised be God!” 
said the white-haired captain. “ Who would 
have thought this six hours ago?” . 

“ Maria!” 

‘‘Hush! we have received a severe and 
proper punishment for our presumption and 
our crime.” 

A steam-tug came out to their rescue, and 





carried them safely into Kingstown harbor. 
There, was a smiling lady, a moustached 
gentleman, and a handsome, yellow-haired 
boy awaiting them. 

“Mamma!—my dear, dear mamma!” 
cried the young gentleman with undisguised 
ecstacy. 

‘‘Franky, my own. Here’s papa!” 

“Papa! ” said the boy, rounding his eyes. 
‘‘ Papa from India ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, dear.” 

“Mr, Thirlby!” said Mrs. O’Grady. 

“Had you forgotten me, ‘linor?” said 
that gentleman. 

‘Mamma, why hasn’t papa veen with you 
before, when—” 

‘‘ Hush, dear! ” said the mother. 


Mr. Thirlby did not return to India; and 
both his and his wife’s name are always set 
down for a handsome sum in all subscrip- 
tions for Life-boats, or Preservations from 
Shipwreck. 





MeETEoROLOGICAL INsTRUMENTS.—The ba- 
rometer shows weight or pressure of the air; the 
thermometer, heat and cold, or temperature ; 
and the wet thermometer, compared with a dry 
one, the degree of moisture or dampness. To 
know the state of the air, not only a barometer 
and thermometer should be watched, but the 
appearance of the sky should be vigilantly no- 
ticed. If the barometer has been about its or- 
dinary height—say thirty inches at the sea level 
—and is steady, or rising, while the thermometer 
falls and dampness becomes less, north-westerly, 
northerly, or north-easterly wind, or less wind, 
less rain or snow may be expected. On the 
contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising ther- 
mometer and increased dampness, wind and 
rain may be expected from the south-eastward, 
southward, or south-westward. <A fall with a 
low thermometer foretells snow. Exceptions to 
these rules occur when a north-easterly wind, 
with wet—rain, hail; or snow—is impending, be- 
fore which the barometer often rises, on account 
of the direction of the coming wind alone, and 
deceives persons who, from that sign only, ex- 
pect fair weather. When the barometer is 
rather below its ordinary height—say down to 
near twenty-nine and one-half inches—at the sea 
level, a rise foretells less wind, or a change in 
its direction towards the northward, or less wet ; 
but when it has been very low—about twenty- 
nine inches—the first rising usually precedes or 
indicates strong wind; at times heavy squalls 
from the north-westward, northward, or north- 
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eastward, after which violence a gradually rising 
glass foretells improving weather, if the ther- 
mometer falls; but if the warmth continues, 
probably the wind will back—shift against the 
sun’s course—and more me | or south- 
westerly wind will follow, especially if the ba- 
ometer rise is sudden. The most dangerous 
shifts of wind, or the heaviest northerly gales, 
happen soon after the barometer first rises from 
very low point, or if the wind veers gradually 
at some time afterward. Indications of ap- 
proaching changes of weather, and the direction 
and force of winds, are shown less by the height 
of the barometer than by its falling or rising: 
Nevertheless, a height of more than tltirty inches, 
at a level of the sea, is indicative of fine weather 
and moderate winds, except from east to north, 
occasionally. A rapid rise of the barometer in- 
dicates unsettled weather; a slow movement the 
contrary—as likewise a steady barometer, which, 
when continued, and with dryness, foretells very 
fine weather.— North American. 


Lonpony contains to-day a population amount- 
ing to 2,950,000; Paris, 1,525,525; St. Peters- 
burg, 494,658; Vienna, 476,222; Berlin, 438- 
961; Naples, 413,920; Madrid, 301,660; Lisbon, 
275,286 ; Brussels, 263,481 ; Amsterdam, 248,- 
756; Rome, 180,359; Turin, 179,653; Ham- 
burg, 171,696; Copenhagen, 113,635; Venice, 
118,172; Dresden, 117,750; Munich, 114,7345, 





Stockholm, 101,502. @ 
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From The Economist. 


‘Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa. By Paul B. DuChaillu. John 
urray, Abermarle Street. 


Mr. Du CHAILiv’s volume of African ad- 
ventures bids fair to hold its ground as the 
book of the season. The excitement at first 
roused by its novel descriptions of human 
and animal life in hitherto unexplored parts 
of Africa, is kept alive by the battle of pens 
now waging over its credibility. 

Nothing could well have happened more 
advantageous to a rapid sale of the work; 
but whether the reputation of the writer will 
be equally benefited ‘by the discussion, is 
open to grave doubts. At present, to our 
thinking, the tide of war runs against him. 
His published answers to some serious 
charges brought against his work are but 
lame and imperfect, yet surely, it behooves 
him to disprove if possible, and as soon as 
possible, such accusations as that of using 
old plates of well-known animals and plants, 
to figure his professedly newly discovered 
species. 

Into the zodlogical part of the question, 
however, we are not qualified to enter. It 
must be left to naturalists to decide if Mr. 
Du Chaillu has, or has not the merit of 
adding twenty new species of quadrupeds, 
including two kinds of apes hitherto un- 
known, and sixty fresh varieties of birds, to 
our previous knowledge. A satisfactory 
answer to this question will no doubt be 
given in time; meanwhile, we may make 
some guesses, at least, at the ultimate ver- 
dict by an attentive examination of the work 
in which he asserts his claims to the grati- 
tude of the scientific world. 

There is no doubt that he is an entertain- 
ing writer :—is he as plainly a truthful one ? 
Is there that air of sincerity, that clear and 
straightforward spirit in his narrative, that 
would lead us to trust his statements in mat- 
ters upon which we have only his word to 
rely? We scarcely think that there is. In 
saying this, we are not stumbling at the mar- 
vels he relates as in themselves incredible. 
The ourang-outang in his native woods is 
almost as terrible a monster as the gorilla, 
nor is the gorilla now for the first time des- 
cribed; the nesflike shelter of the bald- 
headed ape is not so wonderful a construc- 
tion as the dam of the beaver ; the Fans are 
it is true, a strong and uncanny specimen of 
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the cannibal man; still cannibals we know 
do exist, and varieties in cannibalism may 
be granted. Our objection lies simply in 
this, that the narrator does not, by his ex- 
actitude in those things about which we can 
judge, inspire us with sufficient confidence 
in himself for our credulity to bear, without 
misgivings, the strain he puts upon it with 
regard to others which we must take upon 
his sole authority, or not at ali. There isa 
want of directness and accuracy in his jour- 
nals; their writer never forgets himself in 
the absorbing interest of his pursuits and 
discoveries. He is, on the contrary, intensely 
self-conscious. Comparing his narrative with 
those of other African travellers, especially 
with Dr. Livingstone’s, the most widely and 
deservedly popular, we are struck with its 
looseness and superficiality, with the vague- 
ness of its descriptions, and its frequent rep- 
etitions. Effect appears to be the thing 
aimed at throughout—to startle and amuse, 
the desired end. Such was the impression 
made upon us by a first perusal, and closer 
examination has only confirmed and height- 
ened it. 

We cannot feel much confidence in the at- 
curacy and reliability of a traveller who 
gives a double version of one year’s work, 


whole contents of the preceding,—and this 
is what Mr. Du Chaillu has done. 

The events of 1858 are related in two 
several parts of his volume, under totally 
different circumstances, and as taking place in 
separate regions at the same time. What- 
ever may be his claims as a discoverer, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of a tolerably 
careful reader that his journal contains gross 
contradictions ; and if Dr. Gray’s letters are 
susceptible of a more complete answer than 
any they have yet received, we do not see 
how the letter in the Atheneum impugning 
his chronological accuracy can be answered 
to the satisfaction of his readers. In order 
to show how irreconcilable Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
statements are one with another, we have 
only briefly to recount what he did, and 
where he went, during the time which by 
his own account he devoted to travels of dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Du Chaillu repeatedly speaks of his 
four years’ explorations. Of the eight years 
in which he lived on the Western Coast of 





Africa, he tells us in his introduction he 
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will only give us the details of four—1856, | 
67, ’58, and ’59; the previous four having 
been passed almost entirely in mercantile 
concerns. Instead of four years, we can 
only find three years and one month ac- 
counted for as spent in actual travel ; namely, 
from January 1856, when he began an ac- 
climatizing stay in the Gaboon country, to 
February, 1859. The intervening months up 
to June of that year, in which he returned to 
the Gaboon on his homeward journey, were 
passed in rest and in looking out for a re- 
turn vessel. They only fill the two conclud- 
ing pages of his volume. 

Three years and one month of time are 
thus allowed for events that amply fill four 
years. This difficulty is met by reckoning 
the year 1858 twice over-—a simple and 
efficacious remedy, much assisted by the 
general obscurity and irregularity of the dates 
throughout the volume. It requires a 
rather careful search, and many back refer- 
ences, before we can gain a clear notion of 
his whereabouts at any particular time, or 
the relative chronological bearings of his 
various expeditions. 

Early in 1856 Mr. Du Chaillu set out 
from the Gaboon and ascended the river 
Muni. In August we find him among the 
Shekiani; and by September he has pene- 
trated one hundred and fifty miles eastward 
from the coast, reached:the ranges of the 
Sierra del Chrystal, and made acquaintance 
with its savage inhabitants, the gorillas and 
the cannibal Fans. This is altogether the 
most exciting portion of his adventures. 
In October he returned to the Gaboon, his 
starting-point and place of retreat during all 
his explorations; 1856 is finished off by a 
shorter trip up the river Moondah. 

In 1857, we cannot find the precise date 
of Mr. Du Chaillu’s departure from the Ga- 
boon; but by May he has reached Cape 
Lopez in safety, after a rather perilous sea 
voyage ; on the first of June he is engaged in 
‘hunting up the country; on the 29th he is 
again on the sea-coast inspecting the slave 
barracoons and the state of the slave trade. 
He once more returns to the Gaboon by way 
of Fetich Point. This completes the second 
year’s labors. 

“During a somewhat protracted stay” 
at the Gaboon, our author prepares himself 
for his next and most important tour. This 





was to the Camma country, lying south of 
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Cape Lopez, between that point. and the 
mouth of the Congo. This region is as yet 
but little known, and any reliable informa- 
tion about it cannot but be very welcome. 
On the 14th of February, 1858, he reaches 
Elindé, a native town at the mouth of the 
Fernand Vaz. By the 10th he is settled a 
little higher up the river at Biagano, where 
he builds himself a house and christens it 
Washington. This is his point d’appui; 
here he rests between his hunting excursions, 
and here he remains for some time, studying 
the character and habits of the natives, col- 
lecting specimens of birds and beasts, and 
attempting vainly to tame a young gorilla. 
From the-27th of May to the end of Novem- 
ber he is engaged in exploring the north- 
ern-most branch of the Fernand Vaz (the 
Ogobai) as high as the Anengue Lake— 
abounding in alligators, and rich in fish— 
and also in making excursions into the sur- 
rounding country. In December he is 
again at Biagano, or Washington, undergo- 
ing an unpleasant experience of negro facil- 
ity in the art of poisoning. Fortunately, in 
this case, the skill of the savage was counter- 
acted by an injudicious choice of means. 
Boulai, the cook, did not know the nature 
of arsenic, or was ignorant of the fact that 
extremes meet ; he saved his master’s life 
by over-seasoning his soup with the arsenic 
he had observed him using in the prepara- 
tion of his skins. A little less liberal use 
of so convenient and cheap a poison would 


have ended Mr. Du Chaillu’s travels pre- 


maturely. This, we may remark in passing, 
was the only instance in which our author 
met with any thing but kindness and hos- 
pitality from the natives: leaving out of 
view, indeed, many shrewd attempts at 
cheating, and driving of hard bargains, in 
which accomplishments the African negro 
would seem to be a proficient. 

We have now reached December, 1858, 
and ought by rights to enter upon 1859. In- 
stead of this, the next chapter opens with the 
date of January, 1858. This is startling. At 
first we concluded that this date must be a 
mistake for January, 1859. Notso. A whole 
year’s adventures lie before us; and we are 
positively assured that February, 1859, ter- 
minated Mr. Du Chaillu’s active travels. As 
we have before stated, he did nothing be-, 
tween that time and June of the same year,. 
when he sailed for the Gaboon, and from 
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thence to the United States. This is like-| 
wise clearly deduced from his preface writ- 
ten in April, 1861, in which he says that 
“during the twenty months I have passed in 
the process of writing out my journals since 
my return to the United States, I have often 
wished myself back in my African wilds.” 
Twenty months would give July, or at the 
latest August, 1859, as the time of his return 
home; June as that of his return to the Ga- 
boon; and February as the close of his actual 
explorations. 

To what year, then, are we to assign the 
events of Mr. Du Chaillu’s final expedition 
up the river Rembo, the most southern 
branch of the Fernand Vaz? 1858 has been 
already fully accounted for; of 1859 only one 
month remains before that February 10th in 
which, sick and exhausted, he reached the 
coast, and endeavored to recruit his strength 
while waiting for a vessel to convey him to 
the Gaboon as the first stage on his homeward 
voyage. Nevertheless, a whole yearful of 
“moving accidents by flood and field” lies be- 
fore the reader. We cannot accept our au- 
thor’s system of double entry, and confess 
ourselves at a loss what to suggest. 

Only thus far is certain, that after recover- 
ing from the effects of the poison administered 
in December, 1858, he finds himself in the 
January of the same year so perfectly recov- 
ered that he starts on an exploring voyage up 
the Rembo ; traces it up to the native town 
of Obindji; from thence takes a pedestrian 
journey of about a week to the Ashira land, 
the finest and most delightful country he had 
seen in Africa; visits early in November the 
village of Akoonga, “ two hundred and forty 
miles east of Cape Lopez ;” goes on a trip to 
some mountains to the south upon the 10th, 
returning upon the 12th. As a minor in- 
stance of the same inaccuracy, we observe 
that by turning over a page we find the 12th 
not spent (as we had just been told with 
many small notings down of the incidents of 
the day) in the return journey, but in climb- 
ing the principal peak of Mount Andele. 
This is a slight error that might be readily ac- 
counted for, only that there are so many like 
it scattered throughout the volume. 

On December the 4th he collects food for a 
trip to the hills, the western spur of the 
mountain range which, as he conceives, 
stretches eastward across the whole conti- 
nent, till it ends “probably in the country 
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south of the mountains of Abyssinia,” or 
perhaps’ terminates “ abruptly to the north of 
the Lake Jangauzilla of Captains Burton and 
Speke.” To this range of mountains he pro- 
poses to give the unpronounceable name of 
Nkoomoonabonali. 

On the 2nd of January, 1859, half-starved, 
half-naked, with feet bruised and bleeding, 
and surrounded on every side by vast un- 
trodden forests, he finds it impossible to ad- 
vance ; so, hanging the American flag from 
the top of the highest tree where it might 
overlook the forest below, he unwillingly re- 
turns upon his steps. “It was asorry day for 
me. I longed more than I can tell to ad- 
vance. It seemed too great a disappointment 
to stand as I did just here—to have within 
my grasp, almost, the solution of a curious 
and important geographical problem, and to 
leave it unsolved.” -On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, as we have before seen, he reaches the 
coast. 

Mr. Du Chaillu alone can resolve this prob- 
lem of his own making. We wait for the 
second edition of his work and its promised 
explanations with much interest ; yet we con- 
fess with but faint hopes that discrepancies 
so deep as these can be explained away or 
reconciled. We would far rather believe in 
the truth of Mr. Du Chaillu’s amusing narra- 
tive than that it is only half true; a jumble 
of facts and fancies; of old journals and im- 
aginative adventures, strung together upon 
one continuous thread. 

If any part of the volume before us may 
be received with more unreserved credit than 
another, we should say it was that relating 
to the character of the natives, more partic- 
ularly of the tribes residing near the coast. 
Mr. Du Chaillu appears to have studied 
them attentively ; and, as the son of a mer- 
chant for many years established among 
them on a friendly footing, he had peculiar 
advantages for the study. His conclusion 
is a hopeful one for the future prosperity of 
Africa, if once its fertile interior could be 
opened up to foreign commerce. The native 
negro is a very different being from his 
American descendant. The same carcless, 
pleasure-loving, excitable, superstitious - 
ture lies indeed beneath, but freedon id 
the necessity of self-dependence, has shurp- 
ened and stimulated the faculties which 
slavery deadens and destroys. Stupidity at 





least cannot be laid to the charge of the Af- 
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rican negro, or, at any rate, not in those 
places in which he has any contact with civ- 
ilized men. Livingstone found the tribes on 
the eastern side of the continent not indis- 
posed to trade with and learn from the white 
man. On the west coast and far into the 
interior Mr. Du Chaillu remarks that “the 
most characteristic point about the Ne- 
pongwe—indeed of all the negro tribes I 
have seen—is their great eagerness and love 
for trade.” To establish a factory and ob- 
tain an advance of goods from a white trader 
is the universal desire; to cheat him if pos- 
sible the universal custom. This eagerness 
for commercial intercourse with distant na- 
tions would be of incalculable benefit to Af- 
rica, if it were not poisoned by the immoral 
traffic in slaves, and stunted by a false sys- 
tem of trading. We will give Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s account of the routine of commerce 
on the western coast :— 

‘‘ The rivers which are the only highways 
of the country, are, of course, the avenues 
by which every species of export and import 
must be conveyed from and to the interior 
tribes. Now the river banks are possessed 
by different: tribes. Thus while the Ne- 
pongwe hold the mouth (of the Gabogn) and 
some miles above, they are succeeded by the 
Shekiana, and these again by other tribes, 


the speculation or sent the tusk.” “The 
consequence is, that the interior tribes—who 
own the most productive country—have little 
or no incentive to trade, or to gather together 
the stores of ivory, bar-wood, ebony, etc., 
for which they get such small prices, and 
these at no certain intervals, but often after 
long periods, even years elapsing sometimes 
before a final settlement is found convenient. 
Thus they are discouraged, and perforce re- 
main in their original barbarism and inac- 
tivity.” 

We could fill more than one column with 
amusing illustrations of negro acuteness and 
sharp practice in business matters, but quo- 
tations from a book so generally known are 
unnecessary, and would be superfluous even 
if our space permitted their insertion here. 
We take our leave of Mr. Du Chaillu too 
much amused by his “ Explorations and Ad- 
ventures ” to think our labor wasted in read- 
ing them, whatever may be the proportion 
of truth or fiction they contain. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GRAY v. DU CHAILLU. 

THE controversy respecting the merits of 
M. Du Chaillu’s discoveries in Equatorial Af 
rica has now been continued with more or 
less vehemence for several weeks, and does 





to the number of almost one dozen before | not seem likely to arrive at a speedy ter- 
the Sierra del Chrystal Mountains are} mination. The attack was commenced, and 
reached. Each of these tribes assumes to | has been mainly carried on, by Dr. John Ed- 
itself the privilege of acting as go-between | ward Gray, the keeper of the zodlogical de- 
or middle-man to those next to it, and | partment in the British Museum, with the 
charges a heavy percentage for this office ; | assistance of the editors of the Atheneum and 
and no infraction of this rule is permitted | the Morning Advertiser, and of other writers 
under penalty of war. Thus a piece of ivory | who have mostly veiled their names under 
or ebony may belong originally to a negro | modest initials or noms de plume. The de- 
in the far interior, and if he wants to barter | fence has been conducted—not quite so ener- 
it for ‘ white man’s trade’ he dares not take | getically, perhaps—by the accused in person ; 
it to market himself. If he should be rash | while Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor 
enough to attempt such a piece of enterprise | Owen have acted generally as his professional 
his goods would be confiscated, and he, if | advisers, and, upon one occasion, delivered 
caught, fined by those whose monopoly he important oral testimony in his favor. To 
sought to break down, or most likely sold | analyze all the various letters and articles 
into slavery.” “This would seem to work | which have appeared on this subject in the 
against the white ‘trader by increasing the | columns of the Times the Atheneum, the Ad- 
price of products. But this is only half | vertiser, and other journals, would be not only 
the evil. Although the producer sold his a work of much labor to ourselves, but prob- 
ivory, and though it was resold a dozen’ ably such as our readers would scarcely ap- 
times, all this trade was only a commission | preciate when accomplished. And we are 
business with no advances. A very small by no means sure, after all, that this would 
remainder—too often nothing at all—is' give us a clear insight into the facts of the 
handed to the poor fellow who inaugurated case; for though in this, as in most similar 
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instances, there appear to have been faults 
committed on both sides, the real merits of 
the question may, we think, be stated in a 
very simple way. 

The theory of Dr. Gray and his friends 
amounts to something of this sort: M. Du 
Chaillu certainly may have gone to Western 
Africa, and (probably even Dr. Gray would 
admit this) have made some short excursions 
into the interior. But, they add, his collec- 
tions were probably purchased from the na- 
tives at different trading stations along the 
coast, and, as for his journeys, described with 
so much detail and circumstantiality in the 
narrative of his “ Explorations and Adven- 
tures,” they are pure fiction altogether. In 
short, they would have us understand that the 
whole of his volume is so replete with improb- 
abilities and contradictions that it is impossi- 
ble to believe a word of it. This is, we 
repeat, in effect what M. Du Chaillu’s adver- 
saries mean to say. They do not state quite 
as much in broad terms, although we may 
remark that they deserve as few compliments 
for the urbanity of the language they employ 
as for the style and taste in which their let- 
ters have been mostly written. 

The arguments adduced in support of this 
view of M. Du Chaillu’s “ Explorations and 
Adventures ” appear to be mainly the follow- 
ing. First, they say that these so-called 
“new ” species of animals, which ought nat- 
urally to be met with in a country hitherto 
unexplored, are not new, but old and well- 
known species. Secondly, many of the illus- 
trations in M. Du Chaillu’s book, some of 
which are given as representing these new 
animals, are not original, but are copied from 
figures previously published, and intended, in 
some instances, for other species. Thirdly, 
the dates given in M. Du Chaillu’s volume 
are obviously wrong, and his chronology 
cannot be reconciled with our ordinary no- 
tions of the calendar. For instance, we find 
tour Julys spoken of in three years, and not 
a suflicient time allowed generally for the 
amount of travel accomplished. Lastly, it is 
urged that some of M. Du Chaillu’s stories 
and adventures are of so extraordinary a na- 
ture that they cannot be true. Now, suppos- 
ing all these allegations were proven, we are 
not at all sure that they would warrant us in 
arriving at the conclusions above given ; but 
let us consider a little whether they have been 
satisfactorily demonstrated or not. 





In the first place, Dr. Gray is, of course, a 
much higher zodlogical authority than M. Du 
Chaillu; and when he says “ such and such 
species are not new, they have been described 
long ago,” and gives us chapter and verse for 
his statement, we are bound to believe him. 
But Dr. Gray only speaks of the Mammals, 


not of the Birds of M. Du Chaillu’s collection. - 


And there is no doubt, from the testimony of 
competent ornithologists (Mr. Cassin of Phil- 
adelphia, and Dr. Hartlaub of Bremen), that 
M. Du Chaillu has discovered some very fine 
and very remarkable species of the latter 
class. Moreover, though M. Du Chaillu’s 
species of mammals may not be positively new 
to science, they may be rare, they may have 
been previously described from imperfect spec- 
imens, and their real locality may have been 
previously unknown. It is quite possible that, 
by increasing our knowledge of what is al- 
ready known, a collector may render services 
to the cause of science as great as by the dis- 
covery of things absolutely new. And this, 
we believe, to have been mainly the state of 
the case as regards M. Du Chaillu’s mammals. 
For instance, it appears that the “ new” an- 
telope figured in M. Du Chaillu’s book was 
described by Mr. Ogilby, in 1836, from certain 
pairs of horns. But M. Du Chaillu is the 
first traveller who has obtained an example 
of the whole animal, and has brought us accu- 
rate information concerning its real locality 
and habits. And the same is the case in many 
other instances. As for the mere error of 
having redescribed known species, which is 
urged against M. Du Chaillu, the literature of 
zodlogy is now so extensive, and so scattered 
in various scientific publications throughout 
the world—and, again, the question of what 
is a species is so unsettled—that we fear but 
few naturalists could plead innocence of occa- 
sionally committing such a fault. If, how- 
ever, M. Du Chaillu had entrusted his mam- 
mals, as he did his birds, to some competent 
naturalist to report upon, and had not him- 
self attempted a task which he was obviously 
incapable of performing properly, he might 
altogether have avoided this error. 

With regard to the copying of some of the 
illustrations in his book, M. Du Chaillu has 
pleaded guilty to this charge, and expressed 
his regret that “ the original sources were not 
stated on the plates themselves.” This cer- 
tainly should have been done, but, after all, 
there is not much to be made out of its neg- 
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lect; and the publisher and artist are proba- 
bly as much, or perhaps more, to blame in 
this matter than the author of the work. 
That the chronology of M. Du Chaillu’s 
different expeditions, as they are arranged in 
his narrative, is inexplicable, does not admit 
of denial, But in the later edition this de- 
fect is explained, and the reasons are given 
for it; namely, “ that in order not to take his 
reader backwards and forwards, he com- 
pleted his description of the Northern region 
before beginning his Southern journey to 
Cape Lopez, which in reality was the first 
exploration he made in 1856.” And we 
must remark that had M. Du Chaillu, as his 
opponents insinuate, been intent on compos- 
ing a series of fictitious adventures, he would 
obviously have been particularly careful about 
arranging his dates properly. And, more- 
over, although the various excursions are not 
arranged in chronological order, as M. Du 
Chaillu himself now explains, there is most 
conclusive collateral evidence that they really 
did take place, in the shape of the various 
extracts from his correspondence and _ notices 
of his journeys which have appeared from 
time to time in the volumes of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia,” published from 1855 to 1859. 
On October 16th, 1855, Mr. John Cassin, as 
we find by reference to the “ Proceedings” 
for that year, announced “that M. Du Chaillu 
was about to return to Western Africa,” and 
“explained the general design of the expe- 
dition.” . Moreover, “a committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit contributions from the 
members of the Academy to aid the expe- 
dition.” In August, 1856, Mr. Cassin de- 
scribes birds just received from our traveller 
collected on the “river Moonda,” and in the 
following December he reads a “letter from 
M. P. B. Du Chaillu, dated Corisco, Gaboon, 
October 15th, transmitting a large and val- 
uable collection of objects in natural history, 
and giving an interesting account of his ex- 
plorations.” This collection was the result of 
the Cape Lopez expedition, which really 
took place in May, June, and July, 1856, 
and not in 1857, as would have been sup- 
posed from the course of M. Du Chaillu’s 
narrative as first given. It furnished Mr. 
Cassin with materials for a valuable paper 
“on the birds collected at Cape Lopez by M. 
P. B. Du Chaillu,” published in the “ Pro- 
ceedings” for December, 1856, in which sev- 


eral fine new species are described. The 
subsequent volumes of the Philadelphian 
Academy’s Proceedings for 1857, 1858, and 
1859, contain many similar evidences of the 
fact that M. Du Chaillu really made the ex- 
peditions of which he has given us an account 
in his book. Whether he went exactly as far 
as he states, and did precisely what he states, 
is another question. He appears to have 
used a compass and kept a rough journal, 
but does not pretend to have taken observa- 
tions of any sort which might have enabled 
him to ascertain with precision the exact dis- 
tance he penetrated into the interior. But 
there is a wide difference between taking his 
narrative for perfect gospel, and treating the 
whole of his “‘ Explorations and Adventures ” 
as a myth; and for our part, we cannot see 
that M. Du. Chaillu is less entitled to credit 
than any other traveller who has explored 
strange countries and seen wondrous things. 
That he should get into disgrace on this lat- 
ter ground seems to us to be very “hard 
lines” indeed. What is the use of’ a travel- 
ler unless he sees strange sights? Dr. Gray 
is unabie to believe that M. Du Chaillu met 
a lady of the Fan tribe returning from mar- 
ket with a “leg of man.” Has he read the 
report, lately presented to the Academy of 
Paris, on the manners and customs of the 
natives of the new French colony in the 
Pacific? In New Caledonia, we are gravely 
informed that it is part of the royal prerog- 
ative to kill a man for dinner every day. 
What happens in New Caledonia may take 
place in Africa. But we take it, that the 
real state of the case is somewhat as follows: 
M. Du Chaillu has no pretensions to scientific 
knowledge of any sort, but is a hardy, ener- 
getic, adventurous explorer. He is sent out 
by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia to visit a new country and to form 
collections of natural history. He makes 
some remarkable discoveries in zodlogy and 
geography. He returns to America, quarrels 
with his original patrons at Philadelphia, and 
exhibits his gorillas and other trophies to the 
public in New York. After this he naturally 
turns his thoughts towards London. He 
arrives here at an opportune moment. The 
Darwinian discussion has excited the public 
appetite for more information concerning the . 
“ Anthropoid Apes.” Consul Petherick is. 
gone back to Chartoum, Captain Speke to 





Lake Nyanza, and Dr. Livingstone is half- 
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way up the Zambesi. The Geographical So- 
ciety and Sir Roderick Murchison want a 
new hero for their meetings, and M. Du 
Chaillu is the very man for the vacant place. 
His French accent and Yankee idioms, aided 
by a keen sense of humor, give additional 
piquancy to his startling stories of the gorilla, 
and he makes a brilliant debut. He repeats 
his entertainment at the Royal Institution 
and Ethnographical Society, and achieves a 
most undeniable success. His patrons intro- 
duce him everywhere. He is asked to dine 
by dukes and to breakfast by bishops, and the 
“ Gorilla-man” becomes the “lion” of the 
season. He returns thanks for “scientific 
travellers”. on a great public occasion. The 
rooms of the Geographical Society are de- 
voted to the exhibition of his zodlogicgl col- 
lection. Now this is rather a poor affair, for 
all his best birds are at Philadelphia, and his 
mammals are badly prepared, and belong 
mostly to known species, though M. Du 
Chaillu has taken the liberty of giving new 
names to them. The chief zodlogist of the 
British Museum—naturally, perhaps, a little 
startled at any one professing to show the 





public something not to be found in our great 
national establishment—visits the “ new trav- 
eller’s” exhibition, and sees at a glance how 
matters really stand. With the feeling that 
the Geographical Society have been puffing 
their hero rather too much, he resolves to 
“take him down a peg,” and sets to work 
accordingly. 

This, we believe, is how the whole contro- 
versy arose. M. Du Chaillu has evidently 
the best of it. Though the value of his dis- 
coveries, both in zodlogy and geography, have 
been somewhat overrated, we cannot allow 
that his opponents have any thing like proved 
the truth of their view of the case, which is, 
as we have already stated, to put it short, 
that M. Du Chaillu is an impostor, and can- 
not “ be believed on his oath.” And there is 
no doubt that the furious attacks made against 
him have greatly increased the sale of his 
book, so that he will have the satisfaction of 
emerging from the contest not only without 
having suffered material damage, but amply 
compensated in pocket for any quantity of 
dirt that may be left sticking to him at the 
end of the struggle. 





Tue VaLvuE or Opposition. — When the 
Emperor Alexander, of Russia, was in London, 
in 1814, he professed to be pleased with every 
thing English. Even the House of Commons 
seemed to him an admirable contrivance of 
government. The only improvement he could 
suggest, after attending a vehement debate in 
the House, was this—that however excellent 
might be the plan of having both sides of 
eyery question presented in the strongest light, 
it would be still better if the opposition would 
state their objections to government measures 
to the Cabinet instead of to the House, thus 
giving the Government the benefit of their ideas, 
and avoiding the scandal which their public ex- 
pression might occasion. 

This bright suggestion of the autocrat was 
of course received with a smile which even cour- 
tesy could not suppress; but we are not in- 
formed that the persons to whom he confided his 
advice attempted to enlighten the imperial mind 
on the subject of the English constitution. The 
remark indicated a mental incapacity to take in 
the idea of constitutional government. But sim- 
ilar remarks are now being continually made in 
the United States. Many people do not seem 
to be aware that opposition, if it is sometimes 
mischievous, always prevents more evils than it 
causes. The opposition to the present adminis- 





tration of the government, especially that which 
comes from a portion of the Republican press, 
may be at times unjust and indefensible, but by 
exciting suspicions of corruption in the depart- 
ments, it doubtless does much to prevent its oc- 
currence. During the present year moncy is to 
be spent, not merely by millions, but by hundreds 
of millions, and nothing but the watchfulness 
which springs both from good and bad motives 
will check the most enormous wastefulness and 
peculation. 

Shakspeare says, ‘Our enemies are our out- 
ward consciences ;”’ and the enemies of the Sec- 
retary of War, in Congress and among the mem- 
bers of the press, will serve to supply him with 
that very important faculty. It is well that 
such an officer of the Government, holding as he 
does in his hand, immense patronage, and capa- 
ble of making the fortunes of thousands of his 
political friends, should have his acts scrutinized 
with the sharp and relentless operation of hatred. 
He needs an outward as well as an inward con- 
science. Great injustice may he done to him, 
but this will do much to pevent his committing 
it, or allowing it to be committed. His bitterest 
enemies will thus do to him more service than his 
most servile puffers, if they teach him to act in 
such a way, that when the war is over his de- 
partment will be found able to stand the test of 
the severest examination.—-Zranscript. 
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From The Examiner, 29 June. 
MR. DALLAS ON ENGLAND’S POLICY 
TOWARDS AMERICA. 
Ovr kinsfolk in the United States are be- 
ginning to recover their temper ; and, as the 


' blinding influence of passion subsides, they 


are learning to appreciate more justly the 
acts of our Government and the feelings of 
our people. Last week’s accounts were filled 
with outbursts of explosive rage at the hos- 
tile intentions said to have been betrayed by 
England, and bitter reproaches suggested by 
the contrast between them and those attrib- 
uted to France. The tone now appears to 
have altogether changed. It has been dis- 
covered in the interim that, far from taking 
a distinctive line more favorable than ours, 
the rule laid down by France with reference 
to belligerent rights at sea is somewhat less 
stringent, as against privateers, than that 
which we have adopted. While British ports 
on either side of the Atlantic are uncondi- 
tionally closed against prizes made by either 
party, whether for retention or sale therein, 
French ports are to be open to the captors, 
for refuge or to refit, for twenty-four hours ; 
but no longey. Even the New York Herald 
is fain to admit that, substantially, the pol- 


-icy of the two great maritime powers of Eu- 


rope is the same; and that inasmuch as the 
South has, comparatively speaking, no com- 
mercial marine of value or importance, while 
the trading vessels of the North are to be 
found in every sea, the stern restrictions thus 
imposed on the use of privateering generally 
amount in practice to a most effective declar- 
ation in favor of the Union. 
We shall hear no more, therefore} of the 
pater charges made against us on this 
ead : we only wish we could cherish the hope 
that the discreditable injustice into which cer- 
tain of our American friends have suffered 
themselves to be misled, in this instance, 
would serve as a warning against precipitancy 
in coming to uncharitable opinions regarding 
us another time. It is really too absurd to 
find a great nation perpetually repeating the 
same childish mistake of imputing malig- 
nant jealousy and ill-will to its nearest rela- 
tive, best customer, and most sympathetic 
friend. In the present case England had op- 
portunity of inflicting a most heavy blow and 
grievous humiliation on her suspicious and 
irritable daughter, who did not scruple fran- 
tically to charge her with that design. But 
far from discovering that we meditated any 
purpose of the kind, America is now obliged 
to confess, after a week spent in hysterical 
abuse and menace, that what she took so 
much amiss was both in form and substance 
more considerately done than the analogous 
treatment she received from France, whom, 
for perversity’s sake, she had been covering 
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with invidious praise; and that, practically, 
nothing more discreetly or distinctly ser- 
viceable to her interests could have been 
done. 

Mr. Dallas has, we find, been acting the 
part of a wise and honest man, since his re- 
turn from England, by using the experience 
he acquired during his residence here, to set 
his countrymen right with regard to the 
feelings and intentions of this country. The 
late American envoy was accredited to our 
Government by Mr. Buchanan; and his 
opinions were always understood to have 
been any thing but hostile to the legal pre- 
tensions put forward in Congress by the 
Southern States. But like General Jackson 
and Mr. Everett, when driven to choose a 
side, he has promptly and unhesitatingly de- 
clared for the maintenance of unity and 
against secession. His testimony, therefore, 
given to his Pennsylvanian friends respect- 
ing England and her polity, is, under all 
the circumstances, of the greatest possible 
weight. He appears to have made good use 
of his opportunities of observation amongst 
us when he says that the British people 
would not, and the British Government durst 
not, lifta hand openly or covertly against 
the great commonwealth of the West. Mr. 
Dallas thoroughly comprehends the true 
motives of our dignified abstinence from in- 
termeddling in an essentially domestic quar- 
rel; but he anxiously desires to disabuse his 
over-susceptible countrymen of the perni- 
cious and groundless idea that there lurks at 
the bottom any political envy, hatred, mal- 
ice, or uncharitableness. A government, in- 
deed, which exists by the concurring suffer- 
ance of heterogeneous sections and parties 
in Parliament is obliged to walk warily where 
great and sensitive interests seem to be in- 
volved; and Mr. Dallas was not, perhaps, 
very far wrong when he declared, as he is 
reported to have done recently, that if Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet were to volunteer an 
hasty pledge of hostility to the South, suc 
as the more violent journals of New York 
and Boston called for, it would before many 
weeks have a new combination formed for 
its overthrow, in which the Lancashire Cot- 
ton party would take a prominent place. 
But, on the other hand, the explenipoten- 
tiary avows his strong conviction, that were 
our Government suspected of departing from 
the strict rule of neutrality in order to give 
aid or countenance to a pro-slavery war, Ex- 
eter Hall would before many weeks drive 
them from power. In a word, Mr. Dallas 
says enough to satisfy every reasonable man 
on the other side of the ocean that the Eng- 
lish Government and the English people are 





cordially well affected towards the Union; 
and, though he is too sensible and too sin- 
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cere a man to pretend to believe that we 
could or would bind ourselves blindly never 
to recognize any other state of political re- 
lations than that which has hitherto existed, 
—a pledge which no enlightened or patriotic 
government in the world ought even to con- 
sider the a ag of giving,—Mr. Dallas 
reproves calmly, but firmly, the unjust sus- 
omg entertained towards us, and avows 

is fixed belief that at heart the people of 
Great Britain, and those who administer 
their affairs, wish only for America’s great- 
ness and tranquillity. 








From The Economist, 29 June. 
AMERICA: 
IS THE SUCCESS OF THE NORTH POSSIBLE? 


THE virulent and utterly unwarranted and 
unexplained irritation against England man- 
ifested by the United States (or, as we must 
now call them, the Federalists) is the aston- 
ishment of all beholders. It is not confined 
to one party or to one class. It seems to 
be felt equally by the people, by the press, 
by the Government, by the diplomatists, and 
(strange to say) even by the English corre- 
spondents of London newspapers. It is ex- 

ressed by official persons in most unofficial 
ceone, and by ordinary men in wholly 
unmeasured terms. This is the more singu- 
lar, as no specific offence is assigned as the 
cause of all this boiling indignation—no as- 
signable offence of any sort, in fact, having 
been committed. We have, on the contrary, 
most scrupulously and anxiously, abstained 
from doing or saying any thing which it was 
possible to avoid doing or saying. We have, 
with remarkable delicacy and forbearance, 
declined discussing American affairs in Par- 
liament. We have given utterance to a 
nearly unanimous sentiment of regret at the 
quarrel between parties towards both of 
whom we entertain much friendly feeling, 
and with both of whom we have always en- 
deavored to maintain friendly relations. Be- 
yond this we have literally done and said 
nothing, except publicly announcing that we 
should recognize the exercise of the usual 
belligerent rights by the seceding states—a 
recognition which even the Federal Govern- 
ment do not argue that we could have re- 
fused to eight millions of organized and 
self-governed citizens, and which that Goy- 
ernment, now that the war has actually com- 
menced, finds itself practically obliged to 
recognize also. The irritation, however, 
though quite unwarranted, is not unnatural ; 
and, though never yet explained by the 
Americans themselves, is in truth explicable 
enough. It is caused by their secret convic- 
- tion that most Englishmen in their hearts 
believe that secession cannot be prevented, 
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and that the dissolution of the Union is an 
inevitable and accomplished fact. The 
Americans really believe this too—but they 
cannot bear that we should believe it. The 
thing is so unwelcome to them, even in idea, 
that they are furious with all who so much 
as see it or speak of it. They reghrd it as a 
calamity so great, a humiliation so profound, 
that they cannot forgive us for admitting it 
to be possible. This is the true explanation 
of their unreasonable anger. They can give 
no other, and they shrink from putting any 
thing so futile and pettish into plain words. 

Now, though they have not the faintest 
right or reason to be angry with us for en- 
tertaining the conviction they attribute to 
us, they are quite correct in supposing that 
we do entertain it. We do believe the se- 
cession of the Slave States to be a fait ac- 
compli—a completed and irreversible trans- 
action. We believe it to be impossible 
now for the North to lure back the South 
into the Union by any compromise, or to 
compel them back by any force. If to hold 
this conviction be an offence, it is one which 
we cannot help committing, and which we 
must proceed to justify. 

If the South had any real or specific griev- 
ances to allege against the North, and had 
seceded on the ground of a refusal to redress 
those grievances, it might be possible enough 
to effect a compromise and to negotiate a 
reconciliation. But the known facts of the 
case and the conduct of the Southerners 
from the very outset have negatived any 
supposition of the kind. Every act and 
word—their own most deliberate avowals— 
their public and official proceedings—all 
prove in the plainest manner that secession 
was a foregone conclusion the moment Mr. 
Lincoln’s election was certain; that it had 
been resolved upon and prepared long be- 
forehand, and that their defeat in the presi- 
dential contest merely determined the time, 
and not the deed itself. The North, before 
its passions were aroused, offered every con- 
ceivable variety of terms, short of actual 
surrender at discretion, in order to avert the 
menaced disruption. The Free States pro- 
posed plan after plan of compromise, in- 
volving every possible concession—except 
the giving up that fair share of control over 
the policy of the Union to which they were 
strictly entitled, and which they had just so 
hardly won. very proposal, every set of 
terms, was scornfully rejected by the seces- 
sionists. Their answer was uniform—and 
uniformly insolent and impatient. It was 
virtually: ‘‘ We want severance, not recon- 
ciliation—we want decided preponderance, 
not fair participation.” They went on their 





own way, disdaining even to listen to the 
almost suppliant remonstrances and propo- 
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sitions of the North. Is it probable, is it 
possible, now, when the passions of both 
sides have been raised to the highest pitch 
by mutual invective and by actual bloodshed, 
that the Southerners will listen to the terms 
they scouted a few months ago,—or that the 
Northerners will offer any terms half as lib- 
eral? People will do many things to avert 
a breach which they would never dream of 
doing to repair one—especially when the 
repair could only be so imperfect and so 
transient as it would be in the present case. 

But the Federalists themselves admit that 
the time for compromise is gone by. They 
are now as little inclined for it as their an- 
tagonists. They say they are going to sub- 
due the South—so completely to defeat them 
as to force them back into the Union—and 
to keep them in it by compulsion and re- 
straint. This achievement, which in March 
their own chiefs all disclaimed as wild and 
unattemptable, they have now worked them- 
selves up to the delusion of believing prac- 
ticable and within = reach. To such a 
point has fury blinded their naturally shrewd 
intelligence. This, then, is the project the 
feasibility of which we have to consider. 
We appeal to the map ; we remind our read- 
ers of the race. 

The seceding states extend from the North 
of Virginia to the South of Florida and 
Texas, over fifteen degrees of latitude, and 
from Missouri to North Carolina, over twenty 
degrees of longitude. This enormous space 
is inhabited by a rough, scanty, and widely 
scattered population, and contains few large 
towns. A traveller marches for days, and 
meets only occasional shanties and _log- 
houses. Flying columns might march for 
days and meet no foe, and no shelter. The 
——e army would be a mere speck in such 
a desert. The best-appointed army, with 
the most skilfully organized commissariat, 
might be in despair at such roads, such riv- 
ers, such forests, and such distances. Clev- 
erly managed guerilla bands might harass an 
army of any size and any quality into speedy 
ruin. What, then, would become of such a 
militia as the United States army consists 
and must consist of—nearly all ill-disciplined 
volunteers, and scantily provided with the 
materiel of war? It is obvious that any 
thing like a conquest by land of such a coun- 
try it is mere idleness tospeak of. The Con- 
federate troops might, possibly enough, be 
defeated on the plains of Virginia; but when 
they retired South, what general would ven- 
ture to pursue them ? 

Probably the more rational among the 
Federalists will admit.allthis. But they will 
say: ‘That is not our plan, nor our expec- 
tation. We believe that the secessionist 
forces are inferior to ours; that they cannot 


be extensively recruited; that they will dis- 
perse, especially after disaster, more speedil 
and more certainly than our volunteers; am 
in fact will soon become sick of the contest. 
Moreover, we trust mainly to our blockade. 
By shutting up all the ports, we shall ruin 
the planters—prevent them effectually from 
buying what they need and from selling 
what they must sell in order to raise the pur- 
chase money — and in six months compel 
them to surrender at discretion.” 

Well: we will suppose them to be as suc- 
cessful in dispersing Southern forces and in 
blockading Southern ports as they expect 
to be. We will for the moment put aside 
the two possibilities of the blockade being 
evaded by a fair proportion of enterprising 
merchantmen, or raised by Confederate pri- 
vateers and cruisers,—even if no other con- 
tingencies should interfere. Is it so certain 
that mere defeat in the field added to all the 
inconveniences and privations consequent 
on an interrupted commerce will induce 
the Southerners to confess themselves van- 
quished, and submit to accept terms at the 
dictation of the conqueror? Does any one 
acquainted with the temper of the South- 
erner—who unites all the fiery pride of a 
Frenchman with all the stubborn pride of 
an Englishman—believe that defeat and pri- 
vation will do more than envenom and ex- 
asperate the strife? Has it not been appar- 
ent from the very beginning of the dispute 
that fanatical passion and not calculating 
sense has guided the whole people ; and that 
now their cause has become elevated in their 
eyes into something that is quite patriotism 
and almost religion? ‘And can we really 
believe that such men (who are to be counted 
by millions), because they can only sell their 
cotton and buy wine and tea and clothing by 
driblets, will be persuaded to re-enter that 
Union as suppliant and defeated rebels, in 
which they refused to remain unless they 
could wield its whole power and monopolize 
its whole emoluments? The superior might 
of the North we do not for one moment 
question: they have a vast preponderance in 
wealth, in numbers, in ships, in education; 
they are as brave, more intelligent, and ma 
possess or create as able leaders ;—and 
these resources will tell enormously in the 
long run. Certainly at last—possibly even 
from the first—victory and success will in- 
cline to their side. But victory is not con- 
quest; success will not necessarily entail the 
enemy’s submission. And they are fight- 
ing, not with savage Indians, now with fee- 
ble Mexicans, but with Anglo-Saxons as 
fierce, as obstinate, and as. untamable as ~ 
themselves. Therefore, granting the utmost 





that can be alleged as to the difficulties and 
the poverty of the South, and the numbers 
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and resources of the North, we conceive that | most uniformly advocated the claims of the 
though the Federalists may be victorious in| North; the Government has pronounced an 
the strife, they cannot be successful in their | immutable neutrality, of which the United 
aim. For this last object, they must compel | States reap all the practical benefit; and 
eight millions of free men—trained to self- | both Houses of Parliament have firmly re- 
government and accustomed to regard them- |fused to engage in discussions which might 
selves as not only politically independent | afford an opportunity for the use of irritat- 
but politically supreme—to sue for peace,— | ing language. In return for conduct which 
and to sue to men whom they have habitu- | was incomparably more respectful than ea- 
ated themselves to look down upon as snobs | ger partisanship, the United States minister 
and vulgar tradesmen, whom of late they|to St. Petersburg threatened at Paris that 
have begun to hate with a familiar bitter- | France should sweep England from the face 
ness, and whom they will detest with tenfold | of the earth; and all the public writers in 
animosity when the humiliation of defeat | the Northern States season incessant vitu- 
rankles in their bosoms. Is this a rational | perations of England with preposterous ex- 

pressions of adulation to France, which are 


anticipation ? 


There is another and very serious set of 
considerations connected with this subject, 
which we must defer till next week. 


From The Saturday Review, 29 June. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

THE Americans are properly solicitous for 
the good opinion of foreigners, especially of 
Englishmen, and their frequent failure to 
obtain it is in some degree attributable to 
their nervous anxiety for success. Respect, 


among individuals or among nations, is not 
to be extorted by defiant boasting. The 
politicians of the United States generally 
open their communications with the mother- 


country by an announcement that any hesi- 
tation in complying with their demands will 
immediately be followed by war. If Eng- 
land is passive and neutral, they exaggerate 
the irritating absence of sympathy into a 
wanton and jealous animosity; and as they 
entertain a latent suspicion that their own 
menaces may be lightly esteemed, they po- 
litely allude to that future French invasion 
which they suppose to be always looming in 
English imaginations. The chronic annoy- 
ance and disappointment which attend their 
eccentric methods of controversy would be 
wholly avoided if American speakers aud 
writers would try the experiment of demean- 
ing themselves like gentlemen. Courtesy, 
self-respect, and decent reserve may be oc- 
casionally compatible with injustice, but they 
ensure corresponding deference to the ex- 
ponents even of an unsound cause. What- 
ever may be the naticnal faults of Eng- 
lishmen in their dealings with continental 
foreigners, they have no reason to be ashamed 
of the pertinacious tolerance which they 
habitually feel and exhibit towards Ameri- 
cans. Feom the commencement of the pres- 
ent crisis, the Government and the country 
have steadily observed the rules, not only 
of international right, but of scrupulous del- 
icacy and good-breeding. The press, as far 
as it has taken a side in the dispute, has al- 


| dictated rather by a desire to be indirectly 


offensive than by wanton servility. 

Two months ago, the Southern Confederacy | 
seemed to be practically recognized by the 
Government of Washington, and the osten- 
sible ppinion of the North was loudly op- 
posed to coercion. When a vessel loaded 
with arms for the secessionists of Charleston 
was detained by the Federal authorities, the 
present mayor of New York, representing 
the great majority, of the city population, 
loudly expressed his regret that he had not 
the power to liberate the sequestered prop- 
erty by force. Mr. Douglas publicly ap- 
plauded Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural address, on 
the ground that it appeared to announce a 
policy of peace. The present United States 
‘minister at Lisbon sent private information 
to Charleston that the Government was 
about to reinforce the garrison of Fort Sum- 
ter. English politicians could not but see 
that while the Southern States were unani- 
mous, the secession was almost openly ac- 
knowledged by the North as an irrevocable 
event. Nevertheless, the Government and 
the nation waited in absolute inaction for 
the independent solution of an exclusively 
domestic‘problem. The same attitude has 
been steadily maintained up to the present 
time, although the outbreak of the civil war 
rendered it necessary to define the position 
of English subjects to both the belligerents. 
The French Government, having pursued 
precisely the same course, has been over- 
whelmed by professions of exaggerated grat- 
itude. England, after submitting patiently 
to torrents of unprovoked abuse, is now in- 
formed that the neutrality which can no 
longer be denied is an after-thought sug- 
gested by the remonstrances of the Ameri- 
can press, and by the rude impertinence 
which the New York papers put into the 
mouth of Mr. Adams. It is fortunate that 
England is not as thin-skinned as America ; 
nor can it be denied that a consciousness of 
superior calmness and good sense has a ten- 





dency to soothe the temper. There are many 
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more pungent provocations than volleys of 
angry scolding, for human vanity finds a 
complacent satisfaction in the weakness of 
wanton assailants. The vulgarity of the 
New York Times or Herald cannot affect the 
real importance of the issue which is now 
about to be tried by a great though unso- 
phisticated nation. There is something lu- 
dicrous in the American appetite for the ad- 
miration of the world, but the exertions which 
the people are making for the maintenance 
of the Union are extraordinary, and deserv- 
aa, el genuine respect. 

normous bragging is by no means incon- 
sistent with practical vigor and efficiency. 
The enlistments, the preparations for the 
campaign, and the preliminary skirmishes, 
are recorded with an emphasis which might 
become the commencement of the fifteenth 
glorious revolution in a South American Re- 
public. The difference consists in the reality 
of the armaments in the United States, and 
in the rational adaptation of the military ar- 
rangements to the ch to which they are 
intended to accomplish. Even General Scott, 
who is probably a sensible old soldier, is 
compelled to satisfy the popular love of gos- 
sip, by promising that the South shall be 
overrun by his armies within a definite 
period. Mr. Lincoln professes still more 
sanguine anticipations, not without a judi- 
cious regard to the expediency of getting sup- 
plies of men and money while the country 
is in a humor to provide them without stint. 
By Christmas, or at the farthest by the 4th 
of July, 1862, every rebel is to be hanged 
or banished, the Union party in the South is 
to become visible and supreme, and the re- 
united states, oblivious both of their quarrel 
and of its causes, are thenceforward, as in a 
fairy tale, “ to live happy ever after.” There 
is no harm in patriotic anticipations which, 
in the probable ag nye of their failure, 
will be forgotten before they are falsified. 
The Government of Washington, compelled 
by the national custom to think in public, 
probably practises a prudent mental reser- 
vation. The promise of subjugating the 
Southern States will be fulfilled in a partially 
non-natural sense, if the highlands of Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee are conquered, and if 
Missouri and Kentucky are retained within 
the Union. The probability or possibility 
of more complete success requires an as- 
sumption which would, a short time ago, 
have given mortal offence to all true Ameri- 
cans. Foreigners cannot admit at.a mo- 
ment’s notice that the public affairs of the 
Union have, during all living memory, been 
principally conducted by a cluster of fools 
and cowards. The Confederate States con- 
tributed far more than their share to the ad- 
ministration of all the great departments ; 


and all their senators, all their representa- 
tives, the majority of the officers in the United 
States army, and the ablest officers of the 
United States navy are now included in the 
compendious list of rebels who are to be 
hung, or otherwise annihilated, in a twelve- 
month. Mr. Jefferson Davis and his asso- 
ciates may have made a mistake, but the 
grossness of the blunder which is attributed 
to them by their enemies is inconceivable. 
There seems for the present to be no limit 
to the available number of Northern troops, 
and in a few months a powerful force may 
have sufliciently acquired the rudiments of 
discipline. It is not equally easy to learn 
the trade of generalship, although Mr. But- 
ler, who was a civilian until Easter, was, be- 
fore his check at Great Bethel, described by 
eloquent newswriters in his character of a 
veteran commander, with an enthusiasm 
which might have been called forth by Marl- 
borough or Turenne. ‘Two or three hun- 
dred thousand men may possibly be collected 
and fed, but if they are handled by amateur 
leaders they will be little better than a help- 
less mob. General Scott is probably well 
aware of the inadequacy of his instruments, 
and it may be conjectured that he has no in- 
tention of venturing either on a battle or on 
a distant campaign. If the enemy can be 
slowly pressed southward by a concentration 
of imposing masses in their front, the pop- 
ular voice may be trusted to magnify the oc- 
cupation of Richmond into a glorious and 
unparalleled triumph. More ambitious de- 
signs would involve dangers which Mr. Lin- 
coln and his advisers must comprehend, 
though they cannot publicly acknowledge 
their imminence. Little or nothing is known 
of the Confederate policy, except that Mr. 
Jefferson Davis has for some time past as- 
sumed a tone of scrupulous moderation. 
With General Beauregard he has arrived at 
the seat of war in Virginia, and he is said to 
have assembled a considerable force at the 
railway junction at Manassas. It will be 
in his power to offer battle to the Federal 
army, or, at his discretion, to retire. There 
are no materials for judging whether he is 
likely to be forced into action by the fear of 
internal disaffection. If the war is at any 
time carried further South, the Confederates 
will always be able to outnumber the in- 
vaders ; and their social institutions, not- 
withstanding the dangers which they involve, 
give them great additional facilities for mil- 
itary operations. The United States must 
recruit either from the Irish of the Atlantic 
seaboard, or from farmers and mechanics on 
whose industry the welfare of the community 
depends. In the North there is no supple- 





mentary population of working bees to main- 
tain their rulers during their absence in the 
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field. The Southern chivalry, as they call 
themselves, like their feudal prototypes in 
the Middle Ages, are at leisure to fight, be- 
cause they can afford to be idle. The 
wealthier community is better able to main- 
tain a standing army; but if the war is 
fought out by military forces on either side, 
the advantage of possessing slaves may pos- 
sibly preponderate over the superior num- 
bers of the Northern States. For the pres- 
ent, bystanders will do well to reserve their 
prophecies, notwithstanding the noisy im- 
patience which resents the delay of a propi- 
tious response. 


From The London Review, 29 June. 
THE UNREASONABLE NORTH. 


THE people and press of the Northern 
States of America are in much too bad a 
temper to listen to reason, else we in this 
country might well ask them why they rage 
so vehemently against us? Every fresh 
batch of letters and newspapers that reaches 
our shores brings fiercer invectives against 
our Government for its wise neutrality, and 
new incentives to war against our sympa- 
thizing nation, which has no other wish, ob- 
ject, or interest in the matter than to see 
immediate peace between the belligerents, 
either as portions of one Republic, as before, 
or as two separate Confederacies. And al- 
though we cannot believe that the people of 
the North really wish for a war with Great 
Britain, with the view of re-establishing the 
Union, yet, knowing as much as we do of the 
whole course of the domestic politics of the 
Union, from the days of Washington and 
Jefferson to those of Cieatie and Seward, we 
find much reason for the belief that the 
wicked expedient is only too much to the 
taste of desperate statesmanship that has 
hitherto governed the Republicin its external 
relations, and especially towards this country. 

What does the North want of us? It is 
not two months ago since Mr. Seward de- 
clared that he would make it a casus belli 
if any European Government—especially 
Great Britain—interfered in the dispute, or 
offered even to mediate. Great Britain, 
from the first, resolved to hold aloof, and 
France followed the prudent example. But 
the North, instead of. being grimly satisfied, 
is furiously dissatisfied, at this determina- 
tion of the European powers ; and, keeping 
entirely silent as regards France, has begun 
to pour out such vials of wrath against this 
country for its non-interference, as very seri- 
ously to endanger the continuance of peace. 
In short, the North is so blinded by sudden 
rage, as to be utterly unable to distinguish 
friend from foe; and its rulers are mis- 
chievously endeavoring to turn the feeling 
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into ‘political capital,” with the view of 
hiding from the people their own incapacity 
to cope with the dangers that have beset the 
Union, and that have, de facto, made an end 
of the Republic. Perhaps the madness 
will be of short duration. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that it may speedily burn out for 
the sake of the North itself, that has too 
noble and mighty a task before it, to justify 
its digression into a quarrel with this or any 
other country—a task no less honorable 
and difficult than. that of building up a 
newer and freer Republic out of the ruins 
of the old—a Republic that shall not have 
the poison of negro slavery in its blood, 
and that shall govern itself upon those prin- 
ciples of common sense in the matter of trade 
and intercourse with other nations, which 
have regenerated England, and are begin- 
ning to regenerate the old and all but effete 
monarchies of Europe, and to give them 
new leases of power and prosperity. 

The North has been in the dar altogether. 
It has never really understood the South, or 
its own position. From the day of the 
Declaration of Independence by the thirteen 
original Colonies, assembled by their repre- 
sentatives in Philadelphia, until the memor- 
able day when South Carolina proved that 
she was in earnest in her secession, by the 
attack on and capture of Fort Sumter, 
there has been fatal antagonism, on three 
essential points and principles, between all 
the states and people of the Union. Politi- 
cal antagonism, social antagonism, and com- 
mercial antagonism—every one of them in- 
creasing with the growth of the Republic— 
have driven the states and their citizens fur- 
ther and further from each other, and put 
such a moral gulf between North and South 
as to render the duration of the Uniona mere 
question of time, and its final disruption a 
political, as well as a social and commercial 
necessity. 

The political antagonism expressed itself in 
the old formula of state rights against Fed- 
eral assumption. The one principle strove 
to make the state supreme within its own 
borders, and to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment to a shadow except in its intercourse 
with foreigners. The other strove to con- 
vert each individual state into a mere county, 
and to minimize local authority, while it 
maximized the central power at home as 
well as abroad. These two rival forces have 
never been reconciled or made to cohere, 
from the first day of the Republic to its last ; 
and they are now marshalled in hostile ar- 
ray against each other on the war-fields of 
bi gar 

The social antagonism was no less marked 
and virulent than the political, and expressed 
itself by the rival war-cries of slavery and 
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anti-slavery. This antagonism insinuated 
its deadly virus into all the relations of so- 
cial life, corrupted even the pulpit of the 
South caused a ruffianly ar of Congress 
to assault and nearly kill an illustrious sen- 
ator in the Senate House, made it impera- 
tive upon the members of the general as well 
as of the local legislatures to vote laws with 
bowie-knives and revolvers in their pockets 
in order to protect their lives and persons 
from the murderous assaults of brother leg- 
islators who differed from them in opinion 
on this all-important question, and shut u 
the whole of the slaveholding states, as ef- 
fectually against men like Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Charles Sumner, Mr. Salmon P. Chase, Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, Mr. Anson Burlingame, 
and the late Theodore Parker, as Europeans 
were shut out of Japan. No prominent ad- 
vocate of the freedom of the slave dared at 
any time, within the last twenty years, to 
show himself publicly in such cities as 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New Or- 
leans, or even at such inferior places as 
Vicksburgh or Memphis, if he would not in- 
cur the almost certain risk of being tarred 
or feathered, if not assassinated. ‘The con- 
sequence was that the North knew little or 
nothing of the South, and that little knowl- 
edge was rendered less by a jealous censor- 
ship of the press, which prohibited from cir- 
culation in the South all books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, lectures, and sermons, that were 
supposed by the Southern postmasters or 
legislatures to inculcate the principles of hu- 
man liberty that Washington and Jefferson 
taught, and the equality before God and Na- 
ture of the black man and the white, which is 
thoroughly understood and recognized in 
Europe. 
The commercial antagonism was quite as 
clearly marked between the ill-mated part- 
ners, as the political and the social. The 
South, being entirely agricultural, and de- 
pending for its prosperity on the rich coun- 
tries of Europe that needed its cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco, was naturally in favor of 
a tariff that should encourage its trade with 
England, its best customer, and with other 
states of the Old World, that could ex- 
change commodity for commodity ;—while 
the North, with a deplorable ignorance of 
true commercial principles, and with a stupid 
jealousy of British manufacturers, set itself 
systematically to work, to tax the unwilling 
South for the benefit of the mill-owners of 
Massachusetts and the ironmasters of Penn- 
sylvania—enhancing the price of every ar- 
ticle of clothing worn by gentleman or lady, 
by free man or by slave; and of every agri- 
cultural implement used in the farm or the 
plantation. And, worse than all, at the very 
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moment that the Southern representatives, 
at the beginning of the present year, were 
withdrawing themselves from Washington, 
and leaving the halls of the Legislature to 
the all but undisputed possession of the 
Northern members, they took the op 
tunity of incensing the South still further, 
by passing a tariff more stringent than had 
ever before been 9 ;—a tariff that 
virtually prohibited the importation from 
Europe of many articles of first” necessity, 
and that would have forced the South, had 
it submitted to the infliction, to pay for 
wearing apparel and the tools of agriculture, 
about four times as much as those articles 
were fairly worth in the open markets of the 
world. 

Any one of these sources of dispute and 
ill-will would have been enough to try the 
stability and flexibility of the Union; but 
when all three. came into operation at onee, 
every one of them embittered and aggra- 
vated, and brought to bursting-point, by a 
long course of envenomed discussion, it was 
not at all wonderful that the cry of secession 
was raised. Though all the world thought 
the South was mad to break up such a con- 
federacy as Washington had founded, it acted 
with such cool deliberation and determina- 
tion, and proved itself so thoroughly in ear- 
nest in all that it did, said, and planned, 
as to. render it obvious that its madness was 
not without method, and that having gone 
so far, nothing short of a war of extermina- 
tion would bring it back. But the North 
was never able to see an inch before its nose 
in the whole business. It disbelieved in the 
reality of Southern discontent, and thought 
it could be coaxed to return by some new 
concessions on the subject of slavery—con- 
cessions that would have been highly dam- 
aging to the North, if the South had been 
politic enough to accept them. It floundered 
from the blunder of contempt into the still 
greater blunder of unreasoning violence, 
unable to see or understand that the con- 
quest of the South, were it possible, would 
destroy the Republic quite as effectually as 
the secession, or to open its eyes to the great 
career among the nations that would lie be- 
fore the remnant of the Union, if once it 
were freed of slavery, and all the fatal in- 
fection with which such an institution must 
of necessity afflict the body politic of any 
community. 

We prefer believing that the North, in 
showing itself so truculent against England, 
for the offence of viewing the case dispas- 
sionately, is blinded by its rage against the 
South, and not that it has assumed the an- 
ger, and is ready to go to war with us, with 
the object of preserving a Union that other- 
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wise it imagine’ to bedoomed. On the first 
suppositionwe may trust to the healing in- 
fluence of time to bring it to that wiser and 
cooler frame of mind, when it will distin- 

ish friends from foes, and when it will 
acknowledge that England has no other de- 
sire than to see both of them happy and 
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pape. On the second supposition we 
can but denounce the wickedness of such a 
policy, and express our earnest hope, as well 
as our firm conviction, that it will utterly 
fail of its mark, and perhaps bring about a 
second and still more deplorable and dam- 
aging disruption on the heels of the first. 
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Poiiy tHE Porter.—The Messager du Nord 
states that on the Edinburgh and Glasgow line 
the Directors, in consequence of the neglect of 
the porters to call out the names of the stations, 
have placed parrots at those points, and that the 
well-tutored birds shrick out the necessary in- 
formation, to the perfect satisfaction of travel- 
lers. A contemporary affects to discredit the 
statement, but J/r. Punch believes that it is per- 
fectly correct, except that the employment of 
the parrots was not rendered necessary by the 
neglect of the porters, but by their inability to 
make their provincial utterances comprehended 
by educated travellers. The same inconven- 
ience is felt in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lincoln- 
shire, and other semi-civilized regions, and J/r. 
Punch is happy to hear that the Directors on 
most of the lines have resolved to meet the diffi- 
culty in the same way as the Scotch authorities 
have don». A large and choice assortment of 
gray pai.vis is now being trained at the Geo- 
graphical Society’s house, and as soon as the 
birds are sufficiently apt, they will be placed 
upon the various stations. They will not inter- 
fere with the present porters, who will yelp, clip, 
scream, grunt, and make the other noises com- 
prehensible by the inhabitants of the localities, 
while to the inquiry of the Christian traveller, 
the accomplished parrot will politely and dis- 
tinctly state, in English, the name of the station 
at which the train may be stopping. A brute 
of Mr. Punch’s acquaintance (a hateful brute) 
adds that this finding employment for parrots is 
a logical consequence of the new system of 
creating occupation for—but, no, Punch will be 
hanged if he writes a word against women.— 
Punch. 


Arrarrs at West Pornt.—The Board, 
which has just closed its session, recommended 
an increase in the number of cadets. The max- 
imum number that can now be admitted, is two 
hundred and seventy-three, while the barracks 
to the buildings are capable of accommodating 
four hundred. Although, in the last forty-nine 
years, the population of the country has been 
multiplied fourfold, the legal number of cadets 
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admissible into the academy has been enlarged 
by the addition of but twenty-three. The com- 
ploment in 1812 was two hundred and fifty. 
The visitors, therefore, recommend that the 
corps be raised to four hundred cadets, that each 
United States Senator, and each United States 
Representative, be allowed, respectively, to nom- 
inate one, and that the remainder be appointed 
by the President at his discretion. 

Another and quite important suggestion of 
the late Board is, that the cadets be hereafter 
taught the use of the telegraph, so as to become 
practical operators. The course of study now 
covers a period of five years. It is proposed to 
reduce it to four years, which was the term orig- 
inally adopted. The graduation of two classes 
this year, the fourth and fifth, will create a large 
number of vacancies, and will considerably in- 
crease the size of the class which will enter upon 
its studies this summer. In the whole corps 
there remains but thirteen cadets from the South, 
and but one of these is from the Cotton States. 


A CompLimentT TO THE NortH.—The Sa- 
vannah Republican says, “ In times of great pub- 
lic excitement a great many stories are invented 
in both sections with the view of adding to the 
public irritation. Of this class is the statement, 
generally believed, that it is unsafe for a citizen 
of the Confederate States to put his feet on the 
soil of theenemy. ‘This is not true. Of course 
it is advisable and best in times like these for 
Southern men to remain at home, but in cases 
where their families are at the North, and they 
desire to bring them home, or in any other ur- 
gent necessity, we have no doubt of their ability 
to go and return with perfect safety. The only 
condition is, attend to your own business, and 
leave the affairs of others alone. We knowa 
number of gentlemen of this state, some of 
them of this city, who have recently gone North 
and returned without the slightest molestation. 
We yesterday saw a letter from a resident of 
Savannah now in New York, in which he ex- 
presses his astonishment at the respect with 
which he is everywhere treated, after all the 
bloodthirsty stories he had read in the news- 
papers.” 





